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Chapter 1. Introduction 


First and foremost, this is a book about problem solving. Our goal is to 
give you a process for solving the kinds of problems you'd expect to find in 
an introductory computer science course. One of the key things we'll talk 
about time and time again are algorithms. An algorithm is a detailed, step- 
by-step plan for solving a problem. Designing algorithms that are 
sufficiently detailed, and correct as well, is one of the hardest things to do 
when we solve a problem. 

Unfortunately, it's hard to tell if an algorithm or set of algorithms really 
solves a given problem, so we go one step further with our solution by 
implementing our algorithms in computer programs written using Ada 95. 
As you might guess, Ada 95 has only been around for a few years, but its 
predecessor, Ada, has been in use for at least 15 years. In any case, this 
book is not designed as a complete reference for Ada 95 (though there are 
plenty of such references on the market). Instead, we'll focus on teaching 
you enough problem solving and Ada 95 (which we'll simply call Ada from 
now on) so you can solve introductory-level problems, without getting 
bogged down in Ada features that you'd never expect to use in an 
introductory course. 

Chapter 2 presents some views about how people solve problems, then 
discusses the five-step process we'll use in this book to solve problems 
using Ada programs. The key idea behind the process is that the really 
hard work happens during the design step (which includes writing our 
algorithms), and that writing the Ada code given a detailed, correct 
algorithm is essentially a mechanical translation from one language to 
another. Inexperienced programmers have a hard time believing this, but 
learning the syntax (essentially the punctuation and grammar) of a 
programming language is not that difficult. The hard part comes from 
trying to get the semantics (really, the meaning of the program) right, and 
the meaning comes from the algorithms. 

Chapter 3 is not actually Ada-specific, since it discusses the design 
process we use to develop our problem solutions (no matter which 
programming language we're going to use). This chapter introduces the 
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different control structures we use as building blocks in our problem 
solutions, and also covers top-down decomposition. 

Chapter 4 is also not Ada-specific, since it discusses how we go about 
testing our programs once they've been written. We address the 
importance of testing, talk about how we decide which inputs to use when 
we design our test cases, and discuss how to complete the test plan when 
we actually test our programs. | 

In Chapter 5, we look at our first Ada program. We'll defer some of the 
details to later chapters, but we do discuss the importance of comments, 
how we can use code that other people have written, how we reserve 
memory in which to store things, and how we can do simple input to and 
output from those memory locations. 

The question "What's a Data Type?" is asked (and answered) in Chapter 
6. This is a very important concept in Ada, so you'll want to make sure 
you understand the idea and its implications. We also talk about how you 
decide between variables (things that can change values) and constants 
(things that don't change values), and show you how to give both of them 
values. 

Chapter 7 discusses procedures and how we go about using them. 
Procedures tend to cause lots of difficulty for beginning (and even more 
experienced!) programmers, so we go through them slowly and carefully. 
We talk about how you decide which procedures to use, how you decide 
what information should flow in to and out of those procedures, and the 
mechanics of actually writing a procedure. Finally, we talk about how you 
actually tie those procedures together to implement your problem solution. 

Chapter 8 talks about how we make decisions in our programs - how we 
select (or choose) between different alternatives. Since all but the most 
trivial programs have to make some choices, you should find that the 
constructs presented in this chapter come in handy when youre trying to 
solve problems. 

The last basic control structure - iteration - is covered in Chapter 9. 
Iteration means we do something repeatedly, and we show you a number 
of ways we can iterate, or loop, in Ada. We show you how to do this 
when you know how many times to loop, and we also show you the loops 
to use when you're not sure how many times the loop will execute. 
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Chapter 10 covers arrays, which are particularly useful when we want to 
store lots of information but don't want to declare lots of variables. We 
show you how to define your very own data type for your arrays and how 
to declare variables of that type. We also show you how to get at the 
elements (the parts) of an array, and the most common way to "walk the 
array" to process the information it contains. 

Chapter 11 talks about how we can save and retrieve information from 
files on our disks. This is particularly useful if you want to save the 
information for later use. We show you how to open existing files and read 
from them, how to create a new file and write to it, and how to close the 
files when you're done. You'll find that files are a lot like books - to read 
one, you have to open it first, and when you're done you should close it so 
you don't break the binding! 

Chapter 12 uses the information from the earlier chapters to solve a 
number of relatively large problems. It's important to realize that the 
techniques and constructs we discuss in those chapters can be applied to 
larger problems, so we carefully walk through the solutions of a few 
problems that could actually be encountered in real life. 

The final chapter (Chapter 13) covers topics that aren't necessary for an 
introductory course, but allow some exploration of more advanced Ada 
topics. We show you how to write your own packages and functions, 
discuss exceptions and how to handle them, and cover some additional 
topics on renaming and overloading functions and procedures. 

Most chapters contain a section on common mistakes and a set of 
exercises. We're sure we haven't described every possible mistake a 
beginning programmer might make, but we hope the common mistakes 
sections serve as a useful starting point as you try to debug your programs. 
The exercises give you an opportunity to hone your problem solving and 
Ada programming skills, and also provide your teacher with a resource 
from which to assign you problems! 

So there you have it - this is a book about problem E using Ada to 
implement those problem solutions. Let's get to it! 
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Chapter 2. Problem Solving 


Programming is really all about problem solving -- given some list of 
requirements for a problem, you need to generate a solution that meets 
those requirements. In this book, we'll have you implement your solutions 
as Ada programs, both because you can then easily check your solution for 
correctness and because we believe that implementing your solution helps 
you solidify your understanding of the problem-solving process. Although 
it might seem like this is a book about Ada programming, it's really a book 
about solving problems using Ada. In fact, the problem-solving techniques 
you learn in this book can be applied any time you need to solve a problem, 
even if you're not going to use a computer to do it. 

So the big question is "How do people solve problems?" Many 
researchers have tried to answer this question, but we'll only consider two 
of them in this chapter -- Polya and Wickelgren. We'll then develop a 
series of problem-solving steps (heavily based on Polya's work) that we'll 
use throughout the rest of the book, and which you can use whenever 
you're faced with a problem to be solved. 


2.1. Polya 


Many years ago, George Polya wrote a book called How to Solve It 
[Pol54], in which he set forth a series of steps people can use to solve 
problems. Although his focus was on mathematical problems, the steps are 
sufficiently general to apply to all problems. 


Polya's Problem-Solving Steps 


]. Understanding the Problem 
2. Devising a Plan 

3. Carrying Out the Plan 

4. Looking Back 
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Understanding the Problem 

The first step in Polya's system is to understand the problem. This certainly 
seems like common sense -- how can you possibly solve the problem 
correctly if you don't know what it is? Surprisingly, lots of people try to 
jump right into finding a solution before they even know what problem 
they're trying to solve. This may be due, at least in part, to the feeling that 
we're not making progress toward the solution if we're "just" thinking 
about the problem. In any case, you need to make sure you understand the 
problem before moving on. 


Devising a Plan 

The second step is to try to come up with a high-level plan for solving the 
problem. This plan doesn't worry about all the details, but it will be used 
to guide our solution in the next step. For example, say you need to find 
the length of the hypotenuse of a right triangle. In this step, we'd simply 
decide that our plan is to use the Pythagorean Theorem, and we defer the 
details until later. This step is important because without a high-level plan 
we can get mired down in the details of our solution without making 
progress toward our true goal. 


Carrying Out the Plan 

There's a common saying that "the devil is in the details". You may come 
up with a great-looking high-level plan, but in this step you actually have to 
carry out the plan. In other words, here's where you actually have to work 
out the details. Sometimes that's not too bad -- in our hypotenuse example, 
we'd simply apply the Pythagorean Theorem by taking the square root of 
the sum of the squares of the two "legs" of the triangle. In other cases, 
however, the details may be so difficult to work out that we need to revisit 
the previous step to rethink our high-level plan. When this third step of 
Polya's system is complete, though, we have a detailed, step-by-step 
solution to the problem. 


Looking Back 

Polya's last step is to go back and look at our problem solution Süd the 
process we used to find it. Does the solution actually solve the problem we 
were given? Could we have found the solution another way? Are there 
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other, similar problems to which our solution process could also be 
applied? This step is important since it confirms that we've actually solved 
the problem and also helps us "store" our solution (and process) for later 
use On other problems. 


2.2. Wickelgren 


Polya's system is largely concerned with the process of synthesizing our 
solution. In contrast, Wayne Wickelgren's system [Wic79] is more 
concerned with analysis of the problem at hand. Like Polya's system, 
Wickelgren's system has four components, but as you'll see, they reflect a 
different approach to problem solving. 


Wickelgren's Components 


l. Givens 


2. Operations 
3. Goal 
4. Solution 





Givens 

The givens are the "things that are true" in our problem domain. For 
example, say you're trying to solve the Rubik's Cube puzzle. The givens 
would be facts like "there are 9 green squares", "there are 9 red squares", 
and so on. The givens provide a starting point for our problem solution. 


Operations 
The operations are "things we can do" in our problem domain. Continuing 
with our Rubik's Cube example, valid operations include things like "rotate 


the bottom row 90 degrees to the right", "rotate the front face 90 degrees 
clockwise", and so on. 


Goal 

The goal is the "place" we're trying to get to in the problem domain. For 
the Rubik's Cube, our goal is to get one face of the cube to be green, one 
to be red, etc. For other problems, our goal could be to process numbers 
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in certain ways, have $1 million in the bank, get As in all our courses, or to 
break 12 hours in an Ironman. 


Solution 

Wickelgren's solution consists of the set of givens, the set of operations, 
the goal, and the sequence of operations we need to apply (the steps we 
need to take) to get from the starting point (the original givens) to the goal. 
The real trick is to figure out the correct sequence of steps. There is, of 
course, no perfect way to come up with that sequence -- thats why 
problem solving is hard in the first place! Wickelgren does provide some 
suggestions for coming up with the sequence of steps, though; breaking 
the goal into subgoals, working backward from the goal for certain 
problems, using solutions we've developed in the past, and so on. 


2.3. Our Problem-Solving Steps 


Neither of the problem-solving systems we've discussed exactly matches 
what we'd like to use in this book, though Polya's comes pretty close. Here 
are the problem-solving steps we'll use in this book: 


Our Problem-Solving Steps 


. Understand the Problem 


. Design a Solution 
. Write a Test Plan 
. Write the Code 

. Test the Code 





Understand the Problem 

This was a critical step in Polya's system for good reason. Understanding 
the problem requires that you understand WHAT is required. One 
researcher found that "successful problem solvers spend two to three times 
longer reading an initial problem statement than did unsuccessful problem 
solvers" [Woo94]. The successful problem solvers were making sure they 
understood what the problem was before rushing off to design a solution. 
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If you want to successfully solve the problems in this book (and the 
problems your teacher gives to you!), you need to do the same thing. 

As an example, consider the following problem: "Look through a deck 
of cards to find the Queen of Hearts.". Do you REALLY understand the 
problem? Do you know what to do if you're not playing with a full deck 
<grin>? Do you know what to do if the Queen of Hearts isn't in the deck? 
Do you know what to do after you find the Queen of Hearts? Even the 
simplest problems require you to think carefully before proceeding to the 
next problem-solving step. 


Design a Solution 

Once you know what the problem is, you need to formulate a solution. In 
other words, you need to figure out HOW you're going to solve the 
problem. : 

Designing your solution is, without a doubt, the hardest problem-solving 
step. Thats why we'll dedicate Chapter 3 to a discussion of how we go 
about doing our design. For now, let's just say that completing this step 
results in an algorithm (or a set of algorithms) designed to solve the 
problem. 


Write a Test Plan 

Our third problem-solving step helps you make sure you've actually solved 
the problem. Does your solution do what it's supposed to? It's reasonable 
to go back and run your program (which you'll write in the next step) a few 
times to make sure it solves the right problem. You're not really worried 
about making your program more efficient here, you just want to make 
sure it's correct. 

But how can you decide how to test your program if you haven't even 
written it yet? We'll talk a lot more about software testing in Chapter 4, 
but it turns out that you can decide how to test your program just by 
knowing the requirements and the program structure (which you can get 
from your algorithms). Basically, writing a test plan requires that you write 
down how you're going to test your program (which inputs you're going to 
use) and what you expect to happen when you use those inputs. 
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Write the Code 

This step is where you take your detailed algorithms and turn them into a 
working Ada program (computer programs are commonly called code). 
Believe it or not, whether you've ever written a program in your life or not, 
this is the EASIEST step of all. Certainly, you'll have to learn the required 
syntax for Ada (just as you have to learn the grammar rules for a foreign 
language you try to learn), but syntax is easy. If you've done a good job 
determining how to solve the problem in your algorithms, writing the code 
will be a snap. As a matter of fact, Nico Lomuto says "Discovering a 
solution to a programming problem is a complex, iterative process in which 
devising the /ogic of the solution is usually a far more demanding task than 
expressing that logic in a particular programming language" [Lom87]. One 
more time -- the hard part in the process is designing your solution, not 
writing the code. 


Test the Code 

Finally, the last step in our problem-solving process. Now that you've 
implemented your solution, you use your test plan to make sure the 
program actually behaves the way you expected it to (and the way it's 
supposed to). Again, more about this in Chapter 4. 


2.4. Conclusions 


Problem solving is an iterative process no matter what set of steps we use. 
For example, we may get all the way to testing our code before realizing 
that we didn't design a correct solution, so we'd need to go back to that 
step and work our way through to the end again. Similarly, we may realize 
as we write our code that we forgot something in our test plan, so wed 
return to that step to make our corrections. There's nothing wrong with 
going back to previous steps; as a matter of fact, it's a natural part of the 
problem-solving process, and youll almost always need to iterate a few 
times before reaching a correct problem solution. 

You should also know that research has shown that "good problem 
solvers are more aggressive, confident, tenacious, and attentive to detail. 
They placed their faith in reason, rather than in guessing. In contrast, the 
efforts of poor problem solvers were characterized by a lack of attention to 
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detail, unreasoned guessing, and self-justification" [Woo904]. Problem 
solving requires a careful, step-by-step progression to a solution, not 
random guessing or waiting for bursts of inspiration. If you carefully 
follow the problem-solving steps listed above, going back to previous steps 
as necessary, we're sure you'll be able to successfully solve the problems in 
this book (and other assigned problems). Even more importantly, you can 
use these steps whenever you're faced with a problem, whether or not 
you're going to use a computer to solve it. 
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Chapter 3. Design 


For all but the simplest problems, designing your solution is done in two 
steps. 

In the first step, you break the problem down into smaller subproblems, 
which will be easier to solve than the big problem. This is commonly called 
top-down decomposition because we're decomposing (breaking down into 
smaller pieces) our problem. We'll work through an example of top-down 
decomposition later in the chapter. 

In the second step, you write an algorithm for each subproblem. Recall 
that we defined an algorithm as "a step-by-step plan for solving a problem." 
These algorithms need to be very detailed -- if you handed the algorithm to 
your crazy Uncle Rick, could he follow it correctly? One good technique 
for writing correct, detailed algorithms is to think of other, similar 
problems you've already solved and re-use parts of those solutions. As you 
solve more and more problems, youll develop a large collection of 
subproblem solutions that you can borrow from as appropriate. 

OK, let's go back to our example problem from Chapter 2 (looking for 
the Queen of Hearts). This problem is small enough that we don't really 
need to break it into subproblems, so let's just try to write an algorithm to 
solve the problem. Your first try might look something like this: 


-- Look through the deck 
-- If you find the Queen of Hearts, say so 


What do you think? Is this a good algorithm? Stop nodding your head 
yes! This is not nearly detailed enough to be useful. Your crazy Uncle 
Rick has no idea how to "Look through the deck." Let's try to make the 
algorithm more detailed: 


-- If the top card is the Queen of Hearts, say so 
-- Otherwise, if the second card is the Queen of Hearts, say so 
-- Otherwise, if the third card is the Queen of Hearts, say so 
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Well, this is better, but now it looks like our algorithm will be REALLY 
long (52 steps for a deck of 52 cards). Also, our algorithm has to know 
exactly how many cards are in the deck. However, we can look at our 
algorithm and see that we're doing the "same" thing (looking at a card) 
many times. Because we're doing this repeatedly, we can come up with a 
much cleaner algorithm: 


-- While there are more cards in the deck 
-- If the top card is the Queen of Hearts, say so and discard the 
Queen | 
-- Otherwise, discard the top card 


We now have a correct, detailed algorithm that even Uncle Rick can 
follow, and it doesn't make any assumptions about the number of cards in 
the deck. 

When we write our algorithms, we use three types of control structures 
- sequential, selection, and iteration. Sequential simply means that steps in 
the solution are executed in sequence (e.g., one after the other, in order). 
Selection means that steps in the solution are executed based on some 
selection, or choice. Iteration means that certain steps in the solution can 
be executed more than once (iteratively). We'll look at these control 
structures in more detail in the following sections, but you should 
understand that we simply use these structures as building blocks to 
develop our algorithms. 


3.1. Sequential Control Structure 


The simplest problem solutions just start at the beginning and go to the 
end, one step at a time. Let's take a look at an example: 


Example 3.1 Reading in and Printing Out a Band Name 


Problem Description: Write an algorithm that will read in the name of a 
band, then print that name out. 
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Algorithm: Here's one way we could solve this problem: 


-- Prompt for and read in band name 
-- Print out band name 


Note that we have to make sure we ask for the band name before reading it 
in; if you walked up to someone and simply stared at them, would they 
know you were waiting for them to give you the name of a band? 

For many people, a "picture" of their solution helps clarify the steps and 
may also help them find errors in their solution. We would therefore also 
like a way to represent our algorithms pictorially. One popular way to 
pictorially represent problem solutions is by using flowcharts, which show 
how the solution "flows" from one step to the next. We'll use the same 
idea in something called a Control Flow Graph (CFG), which captures the 
same information as a flowchart without requiring a bunch of special 
symbols. A CFG graphically captures the way control flows through an 
algorithm (hence the name). 

Let's look at the CFG for our algorithm. The CFG looks like: 


Prompt for and get 
band name 


Print band name 


Because we have a sequential control structure (the program simply does 
one step after another), we have a sequence of nodes in the CFG. Each 
node represents a step in our algorithm; the edges in the CFG represent 
ways we can get from one node to another. In the algorithm above, we 
only have one way to get from the first step to the last step (since this is a 
sequential algorithm), so we simply add an edge from the first node to the 
last node. 

The sequential control structure gives us our first building block for 
creating our problem solutions, but many of the problems we try to solve 
will also require us to make decisions in the problem solution. That's 
where the next control structure comes into play. 
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3.2. Selection Control Structure 


Suppose we need to make a decision in our problem solution? The 
sequential control structure won't be sufficient, because it doesn't let us 
select between different courses of action. Not surprisingly, the selection 
control structure is designed to let us do exactly that. Let's look at an 
example: 


Example 3.2 Printing a Dean's List Message 


Problem Description: Write an algorithm that will print a Dean's List 
message if the student's GPA is 3.0 or above. 


Algorithm: Here's one solution: 


-- If GPA greater than or equal to 3.0 
-- Print Dean's List message 


Basically, our solution will print out the Dean's List message if the GPA is 
3.0 or higher; otherwise, it won't do anything. Notice our use of 
indentation in the algorithm. We indent the second step to show that the 
second step is only accomplished if the GPA is 3.0 or higher. The 
associated CFG looks like this: 





GPA >= 3.0 


False 


Print Dean's List 
message 


When we use a selection control structure, we end up with two or more 
branches. If the GPA is greater than or equal to 3.0, we would take the 
branch on the right (the True next to the branch means that the statement 
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"GPA >= 3.0" is true) and print the Dean's List message. If the GPA is less 
than 3.0, we take the branch on the left. Because this branch doesn't have 
any nodes, the solution will continue on to the next step without printing 
(or doing) anything on that branch. 

Labeling the branches True and False may seem a little awkward to you 
right now (Yes and No might seem to be more intuitive labels, for 
example). The reason we chose the above labels is because "GPA >= 3.0" 
is called a boolean expression. A boolean expression is an expression that 
evaluates to one of two values -- true or false. For example, the boolean 
expression GPA >= 3.0 evaluates to true if the value of GPA is greater 
than or equal to 3.0; otherwise, it evaluates to false. 

Notice that both arrows at the bottom of the above CFG "end in thin 
air". Remember, these control structures are building blocks; if our 
algorithm had more steps after the selection, we would simply plug in the 
appropriate CFG in the space after the selection portion of the CFG. We'll 
show an example of this later in this chapter. 

For now, let's make our Dean's List example a bit more complicated: 


Example 3.3 Printing a Dean's List or Keep Trying Message 


Problem Description: Write an algorithm that will print a Dean's List 
message if the student's GPA is 3.0 or above, and will print a Keep Trying 
message if it's not. 


Algorithm: Our solution builds on the one above: 


-- If GPA greater than or equal to 3.0 
-- Print Dean's List message 

-- Otherwise 
-- Print Keep Trying message 


Basically, our solution will print out the Dean's List message if the GPA is 
3.0 or higher; otherwise, it will print out the Keep Trying message. We 
again use indentation in the algorithm, this time to show that the second 
step is only accomplished if the GPA is 3.0 or higher and that the fourth 
step is only accomplished if the GPA is less than 3.0. The associated CFG 
looks like this: 
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GPA >= 3.0 


Print Dean's List 
message 


Print Keep Trying 
message 


The branch on the right behaves exactly as it did in our previous solution, 
but this time the branch on the left (which we follow when GPA is less than 
3.0) prints a Keep Trying message. 

5o now we have control structures that will simply do one step after 
another (sequential) and that will let us select between different branches 
(selection). All we need is one more control structure, and we'll have all 
the building blocks we need to solve ANY problem. 


3.3. Iteration Control Structure 


What's the last thing we really need in our problem solutions? The ability 
to accomplish certain steps in the algorithm multiple times. In other words, 
we'd like to iterate (repeat) those steps in the algorithm. That's where the 
third and final control structure comes in - the iteration control structure. 
Iteration control structures are often called loops, because we can loop 
back to repeat steps in our algorithm. Let's look at an example: 


Example 3.4 Getting a Valid GPA 


Problem Description: Write an algorithm that will ask for a GPA until a 
valid GPA is entered. 


Algorithm: Here's one solution: 
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-- Prompt for and get GPA 

-- While GPA is less than 0.0 or greater than 4.0 
-- Print error message 
-- Prompt for and get GPA 


Basically, our solution asks fora GPA. While the GPA is invalid (less than 
0.0 or greater than 4.0), we print an error message and ask for a new GPA. 
Eventually, the user will enter a valid GPA, stopping the iteration of the 
last three steps in the algorithm. This time, we use indentation to show 
that the third and fourth steps are contained inside the loop (we call these 
steps the /oop body). The associated CFG is on the following page. 


Prompt for and 
get GPA 


- GPA « 0.0 
or » 4.0 


False True 


Print error message 


Prompt for and 
get GPA 


The first thing we do is prompt for and get a GPA from the user. We 
then move to the node that "tests" to see if the GPA is invalid. Note that 
the test in this node is a boolean expression like the one we saw for the 
selection control structure. If the GPA is invalid, we take the branch 
marked True, which lets us print an error message and read in a new GPA. 
Notice the edge from the bottom node back up to the "test" node; after 
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we've read in the new GPA, we go back to the "test" node to check if the 
new GPA is invalid. Eventually, the user will enter a valid GPA, the 
boolean expression at the "test" node will evaluate to False, and we'll take 
the left branch (the one marked False) out of the iteration control structure. 

So that's it! We have all the control structures we need to solve ANY 
problem. We still have to decide how to connect our building blocks into a 
reasonable problem solution, of course, but at least we know we have all 
the blocks we need. 


3.4. Combining the Control Structures 


Let's combine the control structures to solve an even more complicated 
problem. Here it is: 


Example 3.5 Getting a Valid GPA and Printing a Message 


Problem Description: Write an algorithm that will ask for a GPA until a 
valid GPA is entered, then print a Dean's List message if the GPA is greater 
than or equal to 3.0 or print a Keep Trying message if the GPA is less than 
CL. 


Algorithm: Here's one solution: 


-- Prompt for and get GPA 
-- While GPA is less than 0.0 or greater than 4.0 
-- Print error message 
-- Prompt for and get GPA 
-- If GPA greater than or equal to 3.0 
-- Print Dean's List message 
-- Otherwise 
-- Print Keep Trying message 


This is really just a combination of the solutions we did earlier, but that's 
exactly how people solve problems! We look at a new problem, then go 
back and see if we've solved similar problems in the past. Even if we've 
never solved the exact same problem, we've probably solved a problem (or 
at least parts of the problem) that's similar. We then use those "old" 
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solutions to build our solution to the problem at hand. The associated CFG 
is on the following page. 

We can combine the three control structures as much as we want, 
connecting those building blocks together to construct our problem 
solutions. 


E Prompt for and 
get GPA 


GPA « 0.0 
or » 4.0 


False True 


$ Print error message 


© Prompt for and 
get GPA 


( ) GPA >=3.0? 
False True 


Print Keep Trying dh | Print Dean's List 
message message 
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3.5. Top-Down Decomposition 


When we try to solve larger problems, we find that solving the problem "all 
at once" becomes very difficult. Coming up with a problem solution is 
easier if we use top-down decomposition, where we break the problem into 
smaller subproblems, solve each of the subproblems, then combine them 
into a solution to the large problem. 


Let's use top-down decomposition on the problem in Example 3.5. One 
effective technique to use for deciding on the subproblems is to write a 
high-level algorithm for the problem solution, like: 


-- Get a valid GPA 
-- Print the appropriate message 


Note that this algorithm is NOT detailed enough for crazy Uncle Rick to 
follow; the detail comes in the solutions to each of the subproblems. It 
seems clear that, for this example, we should have one subproblem that 
gets a valid GPA and another that prints an appropriate message for that 
GPA. Let's start drawing a decomposition diagram, which is simply a 
picture of the subproblems and the "main" solution (the high-level 
algorithm above): 


Get Valid GPA Main 


Print Message 


Now that we've decided what our subproblems are, we need to decide 
what information flows between those subproblems and our main solution. 
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For example, after the Get Valid GPA subproblem gets a valid GPA, what 
should it do with that GPA? It should send it out to the main solution. 
Similarly, the Print Message subproblem needs to know what the GPA is to 
print an appropriate message, so the main solution needs to send the GPA 
in to the Print Message subproblem. We therefore also include the 
information flow in our decomposition diagram (see the diagram on the 
following page) 

We use the arrows between the subproblems and the main solution to 
show the direction of the information flow, and we label the arrows to 
indicate what information is flowing. 

To complete our problem solution, we'd write detailed algorithms for 
our two subproblems (we can reuse our work from Example 3.5): 


Get Valid GPA 

-- Prompt for and get GPA 

-- While GPA is less than 0.0 or greater than 4.0 
-- Print error message 
-- Prompt for and get GPA 


Print Message 

-- If GPA greater than or equal to 3.0 
-- Print Dean's List message 

-- Otherwise 
-- Print Keep Trying message 


Get Valid GPA Main 






Print Message 


Now, what would happen if we changed our high-level algorithm to do 
all this twice: 
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-- Get a valid GPA 

-- Print the appropriate message 
-- Get a valid GPA | 

-- Print the appropriate message 


Would our decomposition diagram change? Not at all! Even though we'll 
use each of our subproblem solutions twice, we only need to show them 
once in the diagram. Why is that? Because once we've solved each of the 
subproblems, we can reuse those solutions as many times as we want "for 
free." And our algorithms for those subproblems wouldn't change, either; 
just because we USE an algorithm twice doesn't mean we have to WRITE 
it twice. 

That's all there is to top-down decomposition. We'll practice this a lot 
more in later chapters. 


3.6. Conclusions 


Designing your solution to a problem is the hardest step in the problem- 
solving process. For most problems, you'll need to use top-down 
decomposition to decide how to break the problem into subproblems and 
how information flows between those subproblems and your main solution. 
You'll also need to write detailed, step-by-step algorithms for each of those 
subproblems (and a higher-level algorithm for your main solution). It 
seems like a lot of work, and it is, but taking the time to do good, detailed 
designs will help you successfully complete the remaining problem-solving 
steps as you generate your problem solutions. 


3.7. Exercises 


1. Design a solution to read in the X, Y, and Z coordinates for 2 points, 
calculate the distance between them, and display the distance. 


2. Design a solution to read in two GPAs and print which GPA is higher. 
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3. Design a solution to read in three numbers from the user and print them 
in ascending order. 


4. Design a solution to find and print the highest number in a set of 10 
numbers. 


5. Design a solution to search through a list of numbers and determine if 
the number 1983 is in the list. 
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Chapter 4. Testing 


Suppose you're given a problem description and a computer program that 
supposedly solves the problem -- how do you know that it really does? Or 
say you've solved a problem in your class by writing an Ada program. 
You'd like to make sure it actually works before turning it in for a grade, 
wouldn't you? How do you do that? 

One way to try to make sure a program does what it's supposed to do is 
with testing; which is running a program with a set of selected inputs and 
making sure the program gives the correct outputs. Choosing which inputs 
to use is the trick, of course, because most programs can accept a huge 
number of inputs; if we use all of them, testing will take a LONG time! So 
how do we pick which inputs to use? We'll cover that in more detail soon, 
but at a high level we can either use list of requirements (the things our 


solution is supposed to do) to pick our inputs (typically called black box 


kem we can use th r solution to pick our inputs 
typically called white box testing). Although both techniques can be 


effective, in this book we'll use the structure of our solution (e.g., the 
algorithms-and CFGs) to pick our inputs. 

In this chapter, we talk a lot about how we go about testing a program. 
You should understand that we could use the same techniques to test our 
algorithms, though. As a matter of fact, you'll see that we decide how to 
test based on our algorithms and CFGs, then do the actual testing on our 
program. 

Since we're going to use program structure as the basis of our testing, 
let's take a look at how we go about testing each of the control structures 
we discussed in the last chapter. 





4.1. Testing Sequential Control Structures 


Let's revisit our sequential control structure example from the last chapter: 
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Example 4.1 Reading in and Printing Out a Band Name 


Problem Description: Write an algorithm that will read in the name of a 
band, then print that name out. 


Algorithm and CFG: 


-- Prompt for and read in band name 
-- Print out band name 


Prompt for and get 
band name 


Print band name 


Testing this program will be pretty easy -- all we have to do is run it once 
to make sure it prompts for, gets, and correctly prints out a band name. 
We simply pick a band name and run the program once. Here's an example 
test plan for this simple program (recall that Writing the Test Plan is the 
third of our problem-solving steps): 


Test Case 1 : Checking Input and Output 


Step Expected Results Actual Results 


l The Clash Band Name : The Clash 
for band 
name 






We should mention a couple of things here. First of all, each test case in a 
test plan represents one complete execution of the program; no more, and 
no less. The above test plan only has one test case because we only have 
to run the program once to fully test it. The Expected Results tell us what 
the program should do at each step if the program works as it's supposed 
to. 

But why is the Actual Results column blank? Because we haven't 
written ANY code yet! We develop our test plan based on the structure of 
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the program, which we get from the algorithms we write and the resulting 
CFGs. Once we've written the code, we can complete the last of our 
problem-solving steps (Test the Code), which involves running the 
program and filling in the Actual Results. 


4.2. Testing Selection Control Structures 


We've already seen that it's fairly easy to test a program with a sequential 
control structure. But suppose our program contains a selection control 
structure? Recall our second selection control structure example from the 
previous chapter: 


Example 4.2 Printing a Dean's List or Keep Trying Message 


Problem Description: Write an algorithm that will print a Dean's List 
message if the student's GPA is 3.0 or above, and will print a Keep Trying 
message if it's not. 


Algorithm and CFG: 


-- If GPA greater than or equal to 3.0 
-- Print Dean's List message 

-- Otherwise 
-- Print Keep Trying message 


Print Dean's List 
message 


Print Keep Trying 
message 
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Remember, when we use a selection control structure, we end up with two 
or more branches. Testing becomes more difficult if our CFGs contain 
branches. To thoroughly test such programs, we need to do two things: 


l. Test every branch at least once, 
2. Test boundary values in the boolean expression for the selection 
control structure, and 


In our example, if the GPA is greater than or equal to 3.0, the program 
prints out a Dean's List message, otherwise the program prints the Keep 
Trying message. So how do we test every branch at least once? We run 
the program with a GPA >= 3.0 and make sure it prints the Dean's List 
message, then we run the program again with a GPA < 3.0 to make sure it 
prints the Keep Trying message. But what about testing boundary values 
in the boolean expression? Because the critical factor in the boolean 
expression is whether or not the GPA is < 3.0 or >= 3.0, we should try 
values of 2.9, 3.0, and 3.1 for the GPA to make sure the program works 
properly for all of them’. Of course, using these three values will end up 
testing both branches as well, so running the program three times (once 
with each of the values) should provide sufficient testing for this program. 

Here's an example test plan for our program (again without actual 
results, because we haven't written the code yet): 


Test Case 1 : Checking Left Branch, Boundary Value 2.9 


Actual Results 


Test Case 2 : Checking Right Branch, Boundary Value 3.0 


| Input | Expected Results Actual Results 
3.0 for GPA | Dean's Listmessage | — | 








|^ Input | Expected Results 


2.9 for GPA | Keep Trying message 




















un 
—le 








fis = l , ; 

Of course, there are plenty of floating point numbers between 2.9 and 3.0, so it can be 
argued that we're not EXACTLY at the boundary with these values. For the programs 
in this book, however, testing within 0.1 of floating point boundaries will be sufficient. 
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Test Case 3 : Checking Boundary Value 3.1 


Expected Results Actual Results 
3.1 for GPA | Dean's List message ed 


Because we need to run the program three times, we developed three 
separate test cases. Remember, we have to have one test case for each 
execution (or run) of the program. Of course, these one-step test cases are 
pretty simple, but as your programs get more complicated, so will your test 
plans. 

Now, suppose we have an even more complicated program -- one that 
determines and prints a letter grade given a test score (assuming there's no 
curve!). The CFG would probably look something like this: 














( ) Score >= 90 
False True 
(C) Score >=80 ©) Print "A^ 
False True 
CY) Score >=70 C) Print "B" 
False True 
( ) Score >= 60 [ )Print "C^ 
Fals True 
Print "F'( ) i ( JPrint "D" 


We now have lots of branches to test, and to test them all we need to run 
the program with a score for an A, a score for a B, a score for a C, a score 
for a D, and a score for an F. But it's not quite that easy, since we also 
have to test the boundary conditions for each boolean expression in the 
selection statements. We therefore should test the following scores during 
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testing: 91, 90, 89, 81, 80, 79, 71, 70, 69, 61, 60, and 59. We have to run 
the program 12 times to make sure it's working properly! Clearly, adding a 
little extra complexity to our program can make testing the program much 
harder. 


4.3. Testing Iteration Control Structures 


Recall that the iteration control structure (or loop) lets us execute certain 
steps in our algorithm multiple times. When a program contains loops, 
"completely" testing the program becomes impossible. Think about a 
single loop -- to really test it, you'd have to execute the loop body (the part 
after the "test" node) zero times, execute the loop body once, execute the 
loop body twice, ... you see where this is going, right? When the program 
contains loops, we need to compromise. The best way to test such 
programs is to execute each loop body zero times, one time, and multiple 
times. And of course we still need to test the boundary values for each 
boolean expression (and, occasionally, check combinations in the boolean 
expressions as well). 

Let's revisit our iteration control structure example from the previous 
chapter: 


Example 4.3 Getting a Valid GPA 


Problem Description: Write an algorithm that will ask for a GPA until a 
valid GPA is entered. 


Algorithm and CFG: 


es Prompt for and get GPA 

-- While GPA is less than 0.0 or greater than 4.0 
-- Print error message 
== Prompt for and get GPA 


The associated CFG can be found on the following page. 

How do we execute the loop body (the nodes that print an error 
message and get a new GPA) zero times? By entering a valid GPA the first 
time we're asked. To execute the loop body one time, we enter an invalid 
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GPA followed by a valid one. To execute the loop body multiple times, we 
enter a few invalid GPAs followed by a valid one. To test the boundary 
values, we want to input the following values for GPA: «OL, 0.0, 0.1. 3,9, 
4.0, and 4.1. An example test plan is provided below. 


du. for and 
get GPA 


GPA « 0.0 
or > 4. 


False True 


Print error message 


F ronpi for and 
get GPA 


Test Case 1 : Executing Loop Body 0 Times, Checking Boundary 
Value 0.0 


Expected Results 


0.0 for GPA | Execute and stop 










Actual Results 
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Test Case 2 : Executing Loop Body 1 Time, Checking Boundary 
Values -0.1 and 0.1 


Step | Input | Expected Results 


l -0.1 for GPA | Error message, 
reprompt 
0.1 for GPA 


Execute and stop 
Test Case 3 : Executing Loop Body Multiple Times, Checking 
Boundary Values 4.1 and 4.0 


|Step| Input | Expected Results 


l -0.1 for GPA | Error message, 
reprompt 


2 |4.lforGPA | Error message, 


reprompt 
4.0 for GPA 


Test Case 4 : Checking Boundary Value 3.9 


Step | Input | Expected Results 
3.9 for GPA 


Finally we have test cases with multiple steps! 









Actual Results 
















Actual Results 








































Actual Results 








4.4. Testing Combinations of Control Structures 


Now suppose we have a program that has to both select and iterate? How 
do we test it? By combining what we've learned about testing selection 
and iteration statements. Consider our combination example from the last 
. chapter: 


Example 4.4 Getting a Valid GPA and Printing a Message 


Problem Description: Write an algorithm that will ask for a GPA until a 
valid GPA is entered, then print a Dean's List message if the GPA is greater 
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than or equal to 3.0 or print a Keep Trying message if the GPA is less than 
3.0. 


Algorithm and CFG: 


-- Prompt for and get GPA 

-— While GPA is less than 0.0 or greater than 4.0 
-- Print error message | 
-- Prompt for and get GPA 

-- If GPA greater than or equal to 3.0 
“= Print Dean's List message 

-- Otherwise 
-- Print Keep Trying message 


The associated CFG can be found on the following page. 

To test this program, we need to execute the loop body zero, one, and 
multiple times, execute each branch of the selection at least once, and make 
sure all boundary values are covered. An example test plan is given below. 


Test Case 1 : Executing Loop Body 0 Times, Left Branch of Selection, 
Checking Boundary Value 0.0 


Step Expected Results Actual Results 
0.0for GPA | Keep Trying message as 


Test Case 2 : Executing Loop Body 1 Time, Checking Boundary 
Values -0.1 and 0.1 


Step Expected Results 


l -0.1 for GPA | Error message, 


reprompt 
0.1 for GPA e 


Keep Trying message 
(The test plan is continued on the page following the CFG). 
















Actual Results 
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C) Prompt for and 
get GPA 


GPA « 0.0 
ors 4.0 ° 
False True 


3 Print error message 


A Prompt for and 
get GPA 


C) GPA 2630? 
False True 


Print Keep Trying e a Print Dean's List 
message message 
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Test Case 3 : Executing Loop Body Multiple Times, Right Branch of 
Selection, Checking Boundary Values 4.1 and 4.0 


Expected Results 


l -0.1 for GPA | Error message, 
| reprompt 


z 4.1 for GPA | Error message, 


reprompt 
4.0 for GPA 


Dean's List messa 
Test Case 4 : Checking Boundary Value 3.9 


Expected Results 
3.9 for GPA 


Test Case 5 : Checking Boundary Value 2.9 


Step | Input | Expected Results 
2.9 for GPA 


Test Case 6 : Checking Boundary Value 3.0 


Step] Input | Expected Results 
3.0 for GPA | Dean's List messag 


Test Case 7 : Checking Boundary Value 3.1 


| Input | Expected Results Actual Results 
3.1 for GPA | Dean's List message fee 


As you can see, the more complicated the program becomes, the harder it 
is to test it. 











Actual Results 

































e 









Actual Results 















Actual Results 














Actual Results 
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4.5. Completing the Test Plan 


So far, our discussion has focused on using the program structure to figure 
out which inputs we should use in our test plan and what the expected 
results are for those inputs. This corresponds to the third step in our 
problem-solving process. After we write the code, we need to complete 
the final problem-solving step: Test the Code, which involves executing the 
program (using the test plan) to see if it behaves the way it's supposed to 
(and filling in the actual results portion of the test plan). 

If all the actual results match the expected results (and you've done a 
thorough job developing your test cases), your program probably works 
the way it should. But what if your actual results dont match your 
expected results? There are two common scenarios: 


|. Your expected results are correct, but you've written your code 
incorrectly. 

2. Your code is correct, but you've determined your expected results 
incorrectly. 


For most of us, the first scenario is much more common. When this is the 
case, you need to go back to your code, debug it (find and fix the errors in 
your code), then re-run the ENTIRE TEST PLAN. Why not just re-run 
the test case that failed? Because the changes you made to your code 
could change how the program performs on the other test cases, so you 
need to re-run all the test cases. 

For the second scenario, you can simply fix the expected results in your 
test plan, but you should be absolutely sure that this is really the problem. 
Incorrect code is much more common then incorrect expected results. 

Once you've accomplished any required debugging and your actual 
results match your expected results, your testing is complete. 


4.6. Conclusions 


To make sure a computer program does what it's supposed to, we need to 
perform thorough testing of that program. We can decide how to test the 
program without actually writing it -- all we need to know is the structure 
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of the program, which we can glean from the algorithms and resulting 
CFGs. Once we know the conditions under which the program selects or 
iterates, we can choose our input data and determine our expected results. 
After the code is completed, we can use the test plan to make sure the 
actual results match the expected results (e.g., that the program works 
properly). You should always thoroughly test your programs before you 
turn them in for a grade, because you can be sure your teacher will before 
assigning your grade! 


4.7. Exercises 
aa ; 


5 Draw a CFG for the following algorithm: 


== Prompt for and get first number 

-- Prompt for and get second number 

-- If first number is greater than second number 
-- Print first number is higher 

-- Otherwise 
-- Print second number is higher 


(2 Writ a test plan to test the algorithm in Exercise 1. 


3. Draw a CFG for the following algorithm: 


-- Prompt for and get test percentage | 

-- While test percentage is less than 0 or greater than 
100 
-- Print error message 
-- Prompt for and get test percentage 


4. Write a test plan to test the algorithm in Exercise 3. 
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. Draw a CFG for the following algorithm: 


== [Initialize continue to Yes 
=- While continue is Yes 
== Prompt for and get an age 
-- If the number is less than 21 
-- Print "Still a minor" message 
-- Otherwise 
-- Print "Adult" message 
-- Prompt for and get continue 


. Write a test plan to test the algorithm in Exercise 5. 
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Chapter 5. Your First Ada Program 


Well, for a book with Ada in the title we sure haven't talked about Ada 
much! That's because it's very important that you understand the process 
we go through to solve problems before you actually try to implement 
those problem solutions. Now that we've laid those foundations in the 
previous chapters, it's time to look at our first Ada program. As we learn 
about Ada, we'll learn how we can implement our problem solutions using 
Ada. 


5.1. What Does an Ada Program Look Like? 


The syntax for a "typical" Ada program is provided below. We'll discuss 
all the parts in further detail below, so don't worry if you don't understand 
them all right away. 





Ada Program Syntax 


<main program comment block> 






<withs and uses of packages> 






procedure <main program name> is 







<type declarations> 






<constant declarations> 


<procedures in the program> 





<variable declarations> 






begin 







<executable statements> 






end <main program name>; 
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Since we'll be providing lots of "Syntax Boxes" (like the one above) in the 
coming chapters, we should discuss the notation a bit. When we list items 
between < and > (like «main program comment block», for example), 
that means you, the programmer, decide what goes there. When we list 
words without any special notation (like procedure, is, begin, and end), 
those words need to appear EXACTLY as written. That's because these 
are special words in Ada (they're called reserved words), so you need to 
use them just as they appear in the syntax boxes. | 

OK, let's discuss each of the parts of an Ada program in more detail. 


5.2. Comments 






syntax box above is the main program comment block. 
A comment is a double dash, -~, followed by whatever descriptive text you. 
choose to add after the double dash. Although comments arent actually 
required by the language, it's always a good idea to provide documentation 
within your programs. The main program comment block should contain 
the author's name, a description of the program, and an algorithm for the 
program. Here's an example: 


-- Author : Axl Rose 

-- Description : This program simply prints "Hello, world, 
=> It's November - is it raining?" 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print message to the screen 


—————————— Sy Se SY ear ae a at RE TR as a ee a in Se lo SS AT eee ee A cd end 


There are also two other kinds of comments we include in the programs we 
write. For each procedure in our solution (more about procedures later), 
we write a comment block similar to the one for the main program. 
Pro mment blocks contai the procedure, à 
description of the procedure and i | 


lots of examples of these in a few chapters. 






ire. Well see 
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The last kind of comment we include in our program is called the /ine 
comment. Every few lines of Ada code you write should have a comment 
above them explaining what those lines are supposed to do. Your 
algorithm should describe exactly what the program is doing at each step, 
so it's not necessary to provide a line comment for every line of code. 
There are certainly different philosophies about how many line comments 
you should include, so pick a style that seems effective to you (and your 
teacher). 


5.3. Using Other Packages 


The next part of an Ada program is the place where we with and use 
packages. Packages are collections of useful Ada code that someone else 
has already written (so that you dont have tol). For example, you'll 
probably always want to have access to procedures that let you print 
characters and strings of characters to the screen. These are found in the 
Ada.Text IO package; here's what you should include in your program: 





with Ada.Text IO; 
use  Ada.Text IO; 


The/with ‘clause tells ompiler that you want access to the procedures 
y nat you cess to the p 


in the~Ada.Text_Io package. The use clause is really for your 
convenience, since it means you won't be required to add Ada.Text IO. as 
a prefix to every call on a procedure in the package. We'll introduce you to 
other packages provided in Ada as we need them. 


5.4. Identifiers 






Whenever we need to (name something in our program (like for «main 
program name>), we need to/use an identifier which is just another word 
for name). Ada has a few rules for which identifiers are legal and which 
aren't. 

Identifiers have to start with a letter, which can be followed by any 
number of underscores, letters, and numbers. Identifiers can't contain two 
consecutive underscores, though, and they can't be reserved words 
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(remember, those special Ada words like procedure, etc.). Here are some 
examples: À / ra 


Legal Identifiers: | GPA, Las Name, Band_42, A Really; Long Name 
Allegal Identifiers/. 2_Name$/My_%$&$_Chores, Big Space 


p mane 
fo 


ad 
» 


5.5;. Variables and Constants 





Computers were originally designed to do mathematical calculations, so it 
shouldn't come as a surprise that many of the programs you write will also 
do calculations. You should remember from your math and science classes 
that math equations contain a number of different things. For example, 
consider the equation for the area of a circle: 


Area = Tr? 


Area and r are the variables in the equation, while x is a constant in the 
equation. Ada lets us declare the required variables and constants as 
follows: 


Pi - constant Float := 3.1416; 
Area : Float; 
Radius : Float; 


Don't worry about what Float means yet -- well get to data types in the 
next chapter. At this point, you should simply realize that Ada lets us 
declare both variables and constants. 


5.6. Simple Input and Output 


It's nice to have a program that goes off and crunches numbers, but it's 
even nicer to have the program tell us the answer after it figures it out! 
And how does the program get the numbers in the first place? That's what 
input and output are all about. In this section, we'll talk about how we do 
input and output for characters and strings of characters (remember the 
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Ada.Text_IO package?). Input and output for numbers can be a little 
different, so we defer that discussion to the next chapter. 

To put some output to the screen, we use the Put procedure (nice name, 
huh?). For example to output the user's first initial to the screen, we'd use: 


Put (Item => "First initial : "); 
Put [Item => First Initial); 
New Line; 


The first Put prints the words "First initial : " (without the quotes) to the 
screen. We always want our programs to say what they're printing, and 
that's what the first Put does. The second Put prints out the value of 
First Initial, and the New Line moves the cursor to the next line on 
the screen. 

To get some input from the user, we use the Get procedure (someone 
really thought about these names!). For example, to read in the user's first 
initial from the keyboard into a variable called Firs t_Initial, we'd use: 





Put (Item => "Please enter first initial : os 
Get (Item => First Initial); 
Skip Life; 
The ing called a prompt, since it prompts the user for 


input. The Get then gets the user's input, with the Item in the Get simply 
telling the compiler that First rnitial is the thing (or item) we want to 
get. The Skip Line simply throws away anything else the user types up to 
the time they press the «enter» key. Although in some cases the 
Skip. Line isn't actually necessary, it's usually a good idea to include one 
after EVERY Get you do. 

Many people seem to have a hard time deciding between Skip Line 
and New Line when they write their programs. If you simply remember 
that Skip Line is for input and New Line is for output, you should be 
fine. | 
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5.7. A Matter of Style 


While beginning programmers tend to think that a program that works 
properly is perfect, more experienced programmers also recognize the 
importance of style. Good programming style tells us to use variable 
names that are descriptive (like First_Initial instead of FI) and to use 
capital letters at the start of variable names and underscores between words 
in those names. It also tells us to use proper indentation, good 
commenting, and to include "white space" (blank lines) in our programs. 
Following these style guidelines makes your programs easier to read and 
understand. 

Like most style matters, programming style can be largely a matter of 
taste. We've selected a particular style for all the examples in this book, 
but your teacher may want you to use a different style. In any case, using 
reasonable, consistent style guidelines will help you develop better code. 


5.8. Putting It All Together 


Let's go through the entire problem-solving process for a simple problem. 
Here's the problem description: 


Print the lines: 


Hello, world, 
It’s November - is it raining? 


to the screen. 


Understand the Problem 
There's not much to worry about here, since the problem seems to be easy 
to understand. 


Design a Solution 

This problem is small enough that we don't need to worry about breaking it 
down into subproblems. We can therefore go right into our algorithm, 
which really only includes one step: 
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-- Print message to the screen 
So we're ready to move on to our next step. 


Write the Test Plan 
Since this program won't have any user input, all we have to do is run it to 
make sure it prints out the required message. 


Test Case 1 : Checking Message 


Step | Input | Expected Results 


Write the Code 
Here's the completed code for the program: 










Actual Results 





-- Author : Axl Rose 

-- Description : This program simply prints "Hello, world, 
-- It's November - is it raining?" 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print message to the screen 


with Ada.Text IO; 
use  Ada.Text IO; 


procedure Rain Message is 
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-- Print message to the screen 

Put (Item => "Hello, world,"); 

New Line; 

Put (Item -» "It's November - is it raining?"); 
New Line; 

New Line; 


end Rain Message; 


Test the Code 

Now we simply run our program to make sure we get the results we 
expected. We fill in the actual results portion of our test plan, yielding the 
following: 


Test Case 1 : Checking Message 


Expected Results Actual Results 
Rain message 


And that's it -- we've completed our first Ada program! 
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Chapter 6. Data Types, Variables, and Constants 


In the last chapter, we made some cryptic references to data types (and we 
told you not to worry about them until later). Well, it's later! Ada is called 
a strongly-typed language, which means we always have to decide what 
data type each variable and constant we declare will be, and we're generally 
not allowed to "mix" different data types together in mathematical 
operations. Data types are very important in Ada, so let's take a closer 
look. 


6.1. What's a Data Type? 


Whenever we need to store something (like a GPA, or a name, or the value 
of Pi, etc.) in our program, we need to declare a variable Or constant. So 
what are we really doing when we do this declaration? We're setting aside 
a “box in memory" to hold that variable or constant. For a variable, the 
box starts out containing whatever "garbage" was left there by the last 
program using that box in memory, and we can change what's in that box 
(called the value of the variable) as many times'as we want as the program 
executes. For a constant, the box contains whatever we said the constant's 
value would be, and we're never allowed to change it as the program 
executes. When we decide to declare a variable or constant in our 
program, we us syntax on the following age. | 

The variable or constant names need to be legal identifiers (remember 
we discussed the rules for those in the previous chapter). The data type for 
a variable or constant tells us two things: 





L What v 






nstant can have, and 
are valid for the variable/c 






Lets look at these a little more closely in the context of one of our 
variables from the previous chapter. 





2 > " Bi irre " ! e . 
"There are actually ways in Ada to do some mixing’, but we won't go into them until 
later in the book. 
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Variable and Constant Declaration 


Variables 
<variable name> : <data type>; 


<variable name> - the name of the variable. 
<data type> - the data type for that variable. 


Constants 
<constant name> : constant <data type> := <value>; 


<constant name> - the name of the constant. 
<data type> - the data type for that constant. 
<value> - the value of the constant. 





Area : Float; 


The Area variable is declared as a Float (or floating point number, which 
is a number with a decimal point, like 3.2, 12.75, etc.), which tells us the 
only values this variable can have are floating point-r bers. In other 
words, we can't store à character, a string of characters, or any other value 

| Mal c opens." «oes ; —— 
that's not a floating point number in this variable. 

We also know which operations are valid for this variable. We know we 
can add this variable to another floating point number, but we can't add it 





to a character (remember our rule about not mixing data“ types ip 

mathematic: erations). We can also include the variable in any other 
athematical operations that are valid for floating point numbers. 
Similarly, if we wanted a constant for Pi, we could use: 
Pi : constant Float :- 3.1416; 

and we could use Pi in floating point operations in our program. 


6.2. Common Data Types 


It turns out that there are some data types that are commonly used. We 
discuss each of them below. 
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Integer A 


Integers are whole numbers: -2, 0, and 42 are some examples. We might 
use an integer variable to count things or to store the number of points a 
student gets on a test. j 

The valid operations for integers are generally as you'd expect: addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication work in the usual ways. Division; however, 
is a little different. When we divide one integer by another in Ada, the 
result is always an as well. For example, 6 / 4 will give us 1, not 
the 1.5 you might expect. Just think of this as the math you did a long time 
ago, where you'd do integer divisions to get the result of the division and a 
remainder. Using that kind of math, 6 divided by 4 is | remainder 2. Ada 
also lets us calculate the remainder: 6 rem 4 will give us 2, 


«. Float |, 
Floats are also numbers, but they have a decimal part as well as a whole 
number part: -3.7, 0.00001, 5.0, and 483.256 are some examples. We 
might use a float variable to add up a set of floats or to hold a student's 
class percentage. 
The valid operations for floats are as you'd expect, with addition, 


subtraction, multiplication, and division defined in the normal Way. 
\ 


A variable or constant declared as a character can hold a single character 


(like A, 7, #, etc.). In many cases, this character will be a letter or a digit, 
but it can also be a space, a punctuation mark, or other characters. We 
might use a character variable to store a menu choice or a student's first 
initial. 
— Tn this book, we won't worry too much about the valid operations for 
characters. As long as we dont try to do anything strange (like EDU 
two characters!) we should be fine. 

ae ee 

A string is simply a set (or string) of characters: ftatrwsy, Clash, and 
triathlon are some examples. We might use à string variable to store a 


student's last name. — 
At) 
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It turns out that it's not enough to tell the Ada compiler that we want a 


variable of type String; we also hi tell it EXACTLY how many 


characters are in the string. For example: 


"D ntt di eMe 
SA Last_Name : String (1..15); 


declares the variable Last_Name as a string of exactly 15 characters. For 
some very good, but somewhat complicated, reasons, if we declare another 
variable: 


First Name : String (1..15); 


the two variables are NOT the same type in Ada: We won't worry about 


why that's true, but we will show you how to make them have the same 


type. 
We start by first defining a new type as follows: . 






subtype String 15 is String {17-15}; 


The subtype just tells the compiler that a String. 15 is a special kind of 
string (one for which we already know how many characters it has). We 
can then declare our variables as: 


irst Name : String 15; 
Last Name : String 15; E, 


and they'll both be the same type. Although it's not always necessary to do 
things this way, if you have multiple string variables that have the same 
number of characters, it's better to define the subtype then declare the 
variables of that subtype. 

Since strings are just composed of characters, we wont worry about the 
valid operations for them (but we also wont try to do anything strange 
with them). Ada actually does provide ways to combine strings and 
characters, but those operations are beyond the scope of this book. 
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Boolean 7 
oolean variable (or constant) can only have one of two values: true or 
Mis While this might not seem particularly useful to you right now, you'll 
find that Boolean variables are handy as flags to tell us whether or not to 
do certain things. 
The valid operators for Boolean variables are probably somewhat 
unfamiliar to you: the ones we'll use in this book are called and, or, and 
a o ——MM—————————— — 


not. Let's consider each of these. 
When we @ndtwo Boolean operands, we're really trying to find out if f 


they're both'true. That means that: 


False and False = False — 
False and True = False- 
True and False = False- 
True and True = True 


In other words, the result of an and will only be true if both operands are 
true, 
When we or two Boolean operands, we're really trying to find out if one 


(or both) of them is true. That means that : ial 


False or False = False 
False or True = True 
True or False = True 
True or True = True 


In other words, the result of an or will be true if one or both of the 
Operands is true. 

The last Boolean operator we'll consider, not, is slightly different 
because it's a unary operator (it only takes one operand). The idea behind 
not is that it will "flip" the operand; that means that: 


not False = True 
not True = False 


$i That's all you need to know about valid operators on Booleans. 
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Operations 

Recall that a data type tells us the valid values and operations for variables 
and constants of that data type. For easy reference, here's a table of the 
Operations you're most likely to use in an introductory course: 


Operator ! Operation Data Types 
* Add Integer, Float 
- Subtract Integer, Float 
i Multiply Integer, Float 
/ Divide Integer, Float 
rem Remainder Integer 
EB, 72 Equal, Not Equal Integer, Float, 
Character, String, 
Boolean 
<, >, <=, >= Less Than, Greater Integer, Float, 
Than, Less Than or Character, String, 
Equal To, Greater Boolean 
Than or Equal To 
and, or, not And, Or, Not Boolean 


6.3. Choosing Between Variables and Constants 


Let's think about variables and constants for a moment. Variables are 
things that can change, or vary; therefore, any variables we declare in our 
program can be changed as many times as we want as the program 
executes. Constants, on the other hand, are unchanging, or constant; 
therefore, once we declare a constant in our program, we can't change its 
value in lue in other parts of the program. TI we need a box in ner] 5 e 
some ue rine neal whe daring the execution of the program, we 
should declare that box as a variable (because its contents change). If we 
X< need a box in memory to hold some value that will never change during 
program execution, we should declare that box as a constant (because its 
contents don't change). 
As we showed in the Ada Program Syntax box in the last chapter, the 
main program variables are declared just above the begin for the main 


——É——  — — Pra LL 
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program, while constants are declared near the top of the program» We put 
the main program variables down near the begin to make sure none of our 
procedures (more about procedures later) change our variables "by 
mistake". Since constants aren't allowed to change, we put them at the top 
so that they're available for use by the entire program. 


6.4. Giving Variables a Value 
We already know how to give constants a value -- we do that when we 


declare the constant. But how do we give variables a value? There are 
actually two ways we can do this: with an Msi diner it statement, and_with 


a Get. Let's do an example that uses both these techniques. 





Example 6.1 Reading a Circle's Radius and Calculating Its Area 


Problem Description: Write a code fragment that will read in a circle's 
radius and calculate its area. 
Algorithm: Here are the two steps we need to do: 


-- Prompt for and get circle's radius 
-- Calculate area as Pi * Radius ** 2 


And when we implement the algorithm in Ada, we get: 


-- Prompt for and get circle's radius 

Put (Item => "Please enter the circle's radius’: "); 
Get (Item => Radius); 

Skip Line; 


-- Calculate area as Pi * Radius ** 2 
Area :- Pi * Radius ** 2; 


When we Get the radius, the computer takes whatever number was typed 
on the keyboard and stores that value into the Radius variable -- that's one 
way we give a variable a value. 

Assignment statements are a bit more complicated (though not much), 
so let's look at the syntax first. 
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Assienment Statements 


a SS 


«variable name> := «expression»; 


<variable name> - the name of the variable. 
<expression> - some mathematical equation. 





So what really happens with an assignment statement? First, the computer 
evaluates the expression to the right of the :=. In other words, it figures 
out the value of the right-hand side of the assignment statement. It then 
takes this value and puts it in the variable on the left of the :-. Here are 
some examples using a variety of data types: 


Data Type Assignment Statement 
Integer Age :- 36; 
Float GPA += 3.99; 
Character First Initial := 'A'; 
String (10 characters) Last_Name := "Chamillard"; 
Boolean Like Spinach := True; 


One warning about assignment statements -- because Ada is strongly 
typed, the data type of the ex ression MUST match the data type of the 


Aariable. In other words, if the expression evaluates to à Float value, 
"Ou be putting that value into a Float variable! 


In our example, we're calculating the area of the circle using the 
standard equation (and because Pi and Radius are Float, the result isz 
Float) and putting the answer into Area (a Float variable). The/* * in the 
equation simply means "raise to the power of". Notice that we Ùw 
integer 2 in the exponent; exponents need to be integers in 
allowed to include this integer in our equation even though the other values 


are floating point numbers. 
So there you have it -- the two ways to get a value into a variable. 
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6.5. Input/Output of Different Data Types 


In the last chapter, we talked about simple input and output of characters 
and strings. In this section, we'll cover input and output of all the data 
types discussed above. 


Integer I/O 

Before we can do any input or output of integers, we need to with and use 
e package that contains the Ada code that lets you read integers from the 
eyboard and print them to the screen. — These are found in the 

Ada.Integer Text IO package; here's what you should include in your 

program: 





—ÁG: 


[i tiim mere 10: 
| use c. eT 

OO M  — d. 

Now that we have access to the appropriate procedures, we can start doing 
input and output of integers. 

To get integer input from the user, we use the Get procedure. This is a 
different procedure from the Get we discussed in the last chapter (for 
characters and strings) because this one gets integers instead, but it works 
exactly the same way. For example, to read in the user's points on a test 
from the keyboard into an Integer variable called Test. Points, we'd use: 


Put (Item -» "Please enter test points : "); 
Get (Item => Test Points); 
Skip Line; 


To output an integer value to the screen, we use the Put procedure. 
Here's an example that outputs the value of Test. Points to the screen: 


Put (Item -» "Test Points : "); 
Put (Item => Test Points, 

Width => 3); | 
New Line; 
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The Item tells the computer to print out the value of Test_Points, and 
the width tells the computer how many spaces that output should take. To 
see how width works, let's look at some examples (with width set to 3): 





Value Output 
100 100 

89 89 

3 3 
1025 1025 


When the width exactly matches the value being printed (like for 100), the 
output is exactly as you'd expect. When the width is larger than the value 
being printed (like for 89 and 3), the computer prints leading spaces, then 
the value. When the width is smaller than the value being printed (like for 
1025), the computer ignores Width and prints the entire value. It does this 
so we never "lose" any of our number in the output (what would you print 
in 3 spaces - 102? 025?). You'll find that width really helps us create nice- 
looking output, whether we're simply printing a single integer or a table of 
integers. 


Float I/O 

As we did for integers, we need to with and use the package that contains 
the procedures that let you read floating point numbers from the keyboard 
and print them to the screen. These are found in the Ada. Float Text IO 
package; here's what you should include in your program: 


with Ada.Float Text. IO; 
use  Ada.Float Text IO; 


To get float input from the user, we use the Get procedure. Again, this 
Get works the same way as the Get procedures we've discussed so far. 
For example, to read in the user's class percentage from the keyboard into a 
Float variable called C1ass. Percentage, wed use: 


Put (Item => "Please enter class percentage : "); 
Get (Item -» Class Percentage); 
Skip Line; 
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To output a floating point value to the screen, we use the Put 
procedure. Heres an example that outputs the value of 
Class, Percentage to the screen: 


Put (Item -» "Class percentage : "); 
Put (Item -» Class Percentage, 
Fore => 3, 


Art. => 2, 
Exp => 0); 
New Line; 


The Item tells the computer to print out the value of C1ass. Percentage, 
the Fore tells the computer how many spaces to output to the left of the 
decimal point, the A£t tells how many spaces to output to the right of the 
decimal point, and the Exp tells how many spaces to use for the exponent 
in scientific notation. Using 0 for Exp gives output that's not in scientific 
notation. To see how these work, let's look at some examples (with Item 
set to 89,3572): 


"T 
> 
= 


ore Output 

89.36 

89.4 
89.35720 
8.94E+01 


8.94E+1 


mM 
Uu 
» 


ees ae 


Notice that Fore works very much like width for integers, including the 
fact that Fore never lets us "lose" any of the whole number part of our 
output. When aft is smaller than the decimal portion of the number, the 
computer rounds to fit the number in the required number of spaces. When 
Aft is larger than the decimal portion of the number, the computer adds 
zeros to the end. When Exp is 0, the number is printed "normally" (not in 
scientific notation). When Exp is greater than 0, it tells how many spaces 
to use for the exponent, but in this case it will always use enough spaces to 
print the E, the sign for the exponent, and the entire exponent. 
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Character and String I/O 

We started talking about input and output of characters and strings in the 
last chapter. Recall that the procedures required to do this are in the 
Ada.Text. IO package, so we need to include: 


with Ada.Text IO; 
use  Ada.Text IO; 


in any programs that need to do this (every program we write in this book, 
anyway). 

As we've already discussed, we can use the Get procedure to do input of 
characters and strings, so here's one way to read in the user's first initial: 


Put (Item => "Please enter first initial : "); 
Get (Item => First Initial); 
Skip_Line; 


and similarly for last name: 


Put (Item => "Please enter last name : "); 
Get (Item => Last_Name) ; 
Skip_Line; 


The Get for the character variable First_Initial works exactly as you'd 
expect, but the Get for the string variable Last_Name requires a bit of 
explanation. Recall that Last Name is a string of EXACTLY 15 
characters. What if the user's name is more than 15 characters long? The 
Get reads in the first 15 characters in the last name and the Skip Line 
throws away the rest! What if the user's last name is less than I5 
characters -- what happens when they enter their name (Smith, for 
example), and press the <enter> key? The computer appears to "hang", 
waiting for the user to enter the other 10 characters! The user can enter 
spaces if they want (or any other characters), but pressing the <enter> key 
(even 10 times) won't help. This is somewhat awkward for the user, so we 
can make this a little nicer by using the Get_Line procedure. We use it as 
follows (Assume we've also declared an integer variable called 
Name_Length): 


o 1 
—Ó 
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Put (Item => "Please enter last name : "); 
Get Line (Item -» Last Name, 
Last -» Name Length); 





When we use Get. Line, we still read into the string variable, but Last also 
tells us how many characters the user entered. This makes it so the user 
doesn't have to enter trailing spaces to fill the string, and also makes our 
output look nicer. 

lo output characters and strings, we can use the Put procedure we 
discussed in the last chapter, so here's one way to output the user's first 
initial: 


Pub (Item => "First initial z "j> 
Put (Item => First_Initial); 
New_Line; 


and similarly for last name: 


Put (Item => "Last name : "); 
Put (Item => Last Name); 
New Line; 


Here's some (slightly) more complicated output: 


Put (Item => "Thanks, Mr. "); 

Put (Item -» Last Name); 

Put (Item =>". Have a nice day!"); 
New Line; 


When we use Put for a string this way, the computer outputs the entire 
string, including trailing spaces. That means we can end up with output 
that looks like: 


Thanks, Mr. Smith . Have a nice day! 


We can make this look much nicer, though if we happen to know the 
length of the string (say from Name Length from the Get. Line above). If 
we know the length of the string, we can slightly modify the output of the 
last name to: 
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Put (Item => Last Name(1..Name Length)); 
to get much nicer output: 


dioi. Mr. Smith. Have a nice day! 







1..Name Length) after the name of our string variable, we've 
told the computer to print all the characters between (and including) the jst 
character and the Name_Lengthth character. That means it prints the 
string value in exactly the right number of spaces, giving us much nicer 
output. 

There is one other procedure we can use to output characters and 
strings -- Put Line. Put Line works just like a Put followed by a 
New Line, so we could replace the two lines: 


y Put (Item =>". Have a nice day!"); 


( | goo 
| New Line; ) " IK 
V ne | 
D with 


"d 
^ 


YY Put Line (Item =>". Have a nice day!"); 
to get the same output. 


Boolean I/O 

Boolean I/O can be a little tricky, since we need to do something called 
instantiating a generic. We won't really worry about the low-level details, 
since generics are beyond the scope of this book, but we will show you the 
syntax for doing this. All we really have to do is say we want a new 
package to do Boolean I/O (we'll call the new package Boolean_IO), then 


we use the new package: 


package Boolean IO is new Ada.Text IO.Enumeration IO ( 


€ Enum => Boolean) ; 
/] use Boolean IO; 
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And that's all there is to it! We can simply use Get and Put for input and 
output of Boolean values, and the compiler will use the new Boolean IO 
package to perform those operations. | 


6.6. Putting It All Together 


Now let's go through the entire problem-solving process for a problem that 
needs to use constants, variables, input and output. Here's the problem 
description: | 


Read in the user's first initial and last name. Read in the radius of a 
circle, using the user's name in the prompt for the radius. Calculate the 
area of the circle, then print out the user's first initial and last name, the 
radius, and the area of the circle. 


Understand the Problem 

Do we understand the problem? We may not understand HOW to do 
everything yet, but do we understand WHAT our program needs to do? 
What if the user enters a negative radius? At this point, we'll just accept it 
and calculate the area anyway (we'll learn how to check for this later). 
Let's move on to the next step. 


Design a Solution 

Remember, this consists of two steps. The first step is to use top-down 
decomposition to break the problem into smaller subproblems. The second 
step is to write detailed algorithms to solve each of the subproblems. We 
haven't learned about procedures yet (next chapter!), so we'll go straight to 
writing a detailed algorithm. Here's one such algorithm: 


== Print introdüetaios5 

—- PEOBDE for and eet first initial 
-- Prompt for and get last name 

-- Prompt for and get radius 

-- Calculate area as Pi * radius ** 2 
=~ Eius dub first imitis 

-= Print out last name 

— Print cub radius 

s= Print out area 
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Now we're ready to move on to our next step. 
Write the Test Plan 
Because this is a sequential algorithm (it doesn't contain any selection or 


iteration statements), we really only need one test case: 


Test Case 1 : Checking Input, Calculation, and Output 


Expected Results Actual Results 


l G for first Prompt for last name 
initial 


2 | Thoroughgood | Prompt for radius 
for last name 
1.0 for radius | Print G for first initial, 











Thoroughgood for last 
name, 1.00 for radius, 
and 3.14 for area 





Write the Code 
Because we did such a careful job with our algorithm development, writing 
the code is easy. Here's what it looks like: 


-- Author : Yngwie Malmsteen 
-- Description : This program reads in the user's iret 


--— initial and last name. It then reads in the radius of 
es a circle, using the user's name in the prompt for the 
-- radius. It calculates the area of the circle, then 


-— prints out the user's first initial and last name, the 
-— radius, and the area of the circle. 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print introduction 

-- Prompt for and get first initial 

=> Prompt for and get last name 

-— Prompt for and get radius 

-— Calculate area as Pi * radius ** 2 

-- Print out first initial 
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-- Print out last name 
-- Print out radius 
--— Print out area 


with Ada.Text IO; 
use  Ada.Text IO; 


with Ada.Integer Text IO; 
use  Ada.Integer Text IO; 


with Ada.Float Text IO; 
use  Ada.Float Text IO; 


procedure Calculate Area is 


Pi : constant Float := 3.1416; 


First Initial : Character; 


Last Name L Stringil..:5323 
Name Length : Integer; 
Radius | : Float; 
Area : Float; 

begin 


-- Print introduction 

Put (Item -» "This program reads in the user's first "); 
Put (Item -» "initial and last name."); 

New Line; | 

Put (Item -» "It then reads in the radius of a "); 

Put (Item => "circle. It calculates "); 

New Line; j 

Put (Item => "the area of the circle, then prints out "); 
Put (Item -» "the user's first initial "s 

New Line; _ 

Put. (Item -» "and last name, the radius, and the area "); 
Put (Item -» "of the circle., "j; 
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New Line; 
New Line; 


=- Prompt for and get first initial 

Put (Item => "Please enter your first initial : "); 
Get (Item => First_Initial); 

Skip_Line; 


== Prompt for and get last name 
Put (Item => "Please enter your last name : "); 
Get_Line (Item => Last_Name, 

Last => Name_Length); 


-- Prompt for and get radius 

Put (Item -» "Please enter a radius, "); 
Put (Item => Last Name(1l1..Name Length)); 
Put (Item => " : "); 

Get (Item -» Radius); 

Skip. Line; 


-- Calculate area as Pi * radius ** 2 
Area <= Pi * Radius ** 2; 


-— Print out first initial 
New Line; 

Put (Item s» "First Initial : "J; 
Put (Item => First Initial); 

New Line; 


-- Print out last name 

Put (Item => "Last Name & "I3 

Put (Item -» Last Name(1..Name Length)); 
New Line; 


-- Print out radius 
Put (Item -» "Radius = "ji 
Put (Item -» Radius, 
Fore => 1, 
ATt <=> 2; 
Exp => 0); 
New. Line; 
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== Print out area 
Put (Item => "Area e "Is 
Put (Item => Area, 
Fore => ], 
Aft => Z, 
Exp => Uy; 
New Line; 


end Calculate Area; 


You should notice that we with and use all the appropriate packages, 
declare and use both constants and variables, and make sure both our 
prompts and our output look nice. 


Test the Code 

50 now we need to run our test plan to make sure the program works. 
When we run the program above and fill in the actual results in our test 
plan, we get the following: 


Test Case 1 : Checking Input, Calculation, and Output 


Step Expected Results Actual Results 














Prompt for last name Prompts for last name 
initial 
Thoroughgood | Prompt for radius Prompts for radius 


1.0 for radius Print G for first initial, Prints G for first initial, 


Thoroughgood for last | Thoroughgood for last 
6.7. Common Mistakes 
















name, 1.00 for radius, name, 1.00 for radius, 
and 3.14 for area and 3.14 for area 





Using := to Declare Variables 

Some programmers confuse the : required between a variable name and its 
data type and the := used to assign a value to a variable or constant. Using 
a := where a : goes will result in a compilation error. 
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Assuming Variables Start With "Nothing" or 0 In Them 

Variables do NOT have a pre-defined value before the programmer gives 
them one. You can NOT assume that variables start at O (or nothing, 
whatever that means) -- the initial value of a variable is whatever was left in 
that memory location before you ran your program. 


Mixing Types (Especially Floats and Integers) 
One very common mistake is for programmers to mix data types in 
expressions. For example, using: 


Circumference := 2 * Pi * Radius; 


will result in a compilation error (assuming Pi and Radius are defined as 
Float as we'd expect). The above assignment tries to multiply an integer 
by two floating point numbers, and because Ada is strongly typed, were 
generally not allowed to mix these types in our math. The obvious solution 
is to use: 


Circumference := 2.0 * Pi * Radius; 
instead. 


Not Completely Filling String On Input Using Get 

When our program is reading into a string variable using Get (rather than 
Get. Line), that variable holds a specific number of characters (i.e., 15 for 
the last name in our example above). When the user enters a value for that 
string, they MUST enter at least 15 characters. If they enter more, the 
extra characters will be discarded, but if they enter less the program will 
simply wait for them to enter the remaining characters. Pressing the 
«enter» key doesn't help, since enters don't count as characters in the 
string. This can be very confusing for the user, since it appears that the 
program has become "stuck." 
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Trying to Use Put_Line or Get_Line for Floats and Integers 

Put_Line and Get_Line are NOT defined for Floats and Integers (only for 
strings). To get the same behavior for Floats and Integers, you should use 
a Put followed by a New. Line or a Get followed by a Skip. Line; 


6.8. Exercises 
l. Declare variables or constants for the following: 


Points on a test 

Test percentage 

Letter grade (no + or - grades) 

Letter grade (with + and - grades) 
Hometown 

Home state 

Whether or not the user likes triathlons 


es COD SP oe a 


2. Write a program to read in 3 test percentages and calculate the average 
percentage. 


3. Write a program to read in the user's first name, middle initial, and last 
name, then print a message using these values. The output should NOT 
have any extra spaces before or after each value. 
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Remember that designing your solution to a problem consists of two steps 
-- breaking the problem into smaller subproblems, then writing a detailed 
algorithm for each of those subproblems. Because this process is SO 
essential to problem-solving, Ada gives us a construct we can use to 
implement each of our subproblem solutions. That construct is called a 
procedure. 

Procedures are useful for a number of reasons. They let us concentrate 
gn one small part (the subproblem) of a problem at a time, making it easier 
to solve that small part. IT we have to do something multiple times, we 
simply write the procedure once and call it multiple times (more about 
calling procedures later in this chapter). And in many cases, we can use a 
procedure we've already written to write a new procedure that solves a 
similar problem. 

These procedure things sound pretty useful; lets figure them out. 
Before we jump into them, though, here's a handy syntax box showing how 
the entire procedure looks: 











Procedure Syntax 
«procedure header» 
«local variables and constants» 
begin 
«procedure body» 


end «procedure name»; 







«procedure header» - contains the procedure name and parameters. 
«local variables» - variables used in the procedure (but nowhere else). 
«procedure body» - the code the procedure executes. 

«procedure name» - the name of the procedure. 
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7.1. Deciding Which Procedures to Use 


Great, you're convinced that procedures are useful and you want to learn 
more (or your teacher assigned this chapter as a reading, and youre trying 
to pass the course). The first question we need to ask is "Which 
procedures should I use to solve my problem?" But this isn't really a 
procedures question, is it? It's really a question about problem-solving -- 
how do I break my problem down into reasonable subproblems? 

We discussed problem solving way back in Chapter 2, and we described 
top-down decomposition in Chapter 3. Now that you know a little more 
about Ada code, let's revisit the top-down decomposition process in the 
context of a "typical" computer program (at least at the introductory level). 
You may be surprised to realize that many, many computer programs do 
the same sequence of four actions: 


Describe the program (print an introduction) 
Get input from the user / 

Perform calculations using that input 
Provide output to the user 


By the time we get to the end of this book, we'll address some slightly 
more complicated programs, but for now most of the programs you write 
will accomplish the above four actions. That means that youll end up 
picking subproblems (and then procedures) to print an introduction, to get 
user input, to perform calculations, and to provide ‘output. Your main 
program will mostly consist of calls to those procedures (it won't do much 
real work" anymore). Let's look at an example: 


Example 7.1. Calculate Circumference and Area of a Circle 


Problem Description: Write a program that will calculate the 
circumference and area of a circle 


To start, let's do our top-down decomposition (pick our subproblems). 
One way to do this is to write our algorithm for the main program: 
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4s Print an itütroductlou 

== Get the clroele's radius 

-- Calculate circumference and area 
-- Print circumference and area 


Notice that this algorithm isn't quite as detailed as the ones we ve written 
before. For example, we didn't include the equations for circumference and 
area, and we made the calculation one step instead of the required two 
steps. Once you start using procedures, your main program algorithm 
becomes a more high-level view of how you're going to solve the problem, 
and you save the low-level details for the algorithms you write for each 
procedure. For this problem, it looks like we should break the problem 


into the following subpr ms: 


/ Print Introduction NR 
Get Radius ty 
Calculate Circumference and Area \ 


Print Circumference and Area 


— 


We'll keep working on the solution to this problem throughout this 
chapter. Let's move on to the next section. 


7.2. Figuring Out Information Flow 


Now that we've decided which procedures we're going to write, we need to 
decide what information flows in to and out of each procedure. This really 
isn't as hard as it sounds! The only trick is to remember that we're talking — 
about information flow between the procedure and whoever calls the 
fL —————M——À ——— ; ossis iin Rs e NN MERE, aer 
procedure, NOT input from a keyboard or output to the screen. Let's look 
at each of the procedures from our example. 

Does the procedure that prints the introduction need any information 
coming in? Not really, since all it does is print the introduction to the 
screen. Does this procedure need to pass any information out before 
terminating (finishing executing)? The answer is no again. So there isnt 
any information flow in to or out of the procedure. 

How about the procedure that gets the radius? The caller doesnt 
provide any information to the procedure, so there's no information flow in 
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to the procedure (remember, this isn't about keyboard inputs). After this 
procedure goes to all the trouble of getting the radius, it should probably 
pass that radius back to the caller before terminating. So for this 
procedure, we have information flow (the radius) out of the procedure 
only. 2 

What information does the procedure that calculates the circumference 
and area need and provide? To do the calculations, the procedure needs 
the radius of the circle, so this information flows in to the procedure. After 
performing the calculations, the procedure needs to pass the results back to 
the caller before terminating. So for this procedure, we have information 
flow both in to (the radius) and out of (the circumference and area) the 
procedure. 

Finally, we have the procedure that prints the circumference and area. 
To be able to print these values, the procedure has to get them from 
somewhere, so they get passed in to the procedure. After printing, the 
procedure doesn't have to pass anything out to the caller (remember, this 
isn't about output to the screen), so there's no information flow out of the 
procedure. There's only information flow in to (the circumference and 
area) this procedure. 

After picking our subproblems and figuring out our information flow, 
we can draw our decomposition diagram (see the following page). 

Get it? We look at a procedure, considering what it does, what it needs 
to do the job, and what the results are, and use this to decide what 
information flows in to and out of that procedure. It takes some thought, 
but it's really not that complicated. 


7.3. Creating the Procedure Header 


Now that we've decided what procedures to use and what information 
flows in to and out of each one, we're ready to develop our procedure 
headers. A procedure header is simply the part of our procedure that gives 
the name of the procedure and details about information flow in to and out 
of the procedure. 

The procedure header for a procedure without any information flow is 
pretty straightforward -- here's the header for the procedure that prints the 
introduction (we've called it Print. Introduction): 


procedure Print_Introduction is 


Print Introduction 


ven 
Get Radius P 
M "tins 


Calculate Circumference 
and Area | 
Radius 
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Procedures 


Main 


rm 


Circumference, Area 


Print Circumference 
and Area 


Circumference, Area 


Pen, 


s: 


TE 


Procedures that do have information flow require more complicated 
procedure headers. For example, the procedure that gets the radius from 
the user will have a procedure header that looks like: 


A 


procedure Get Radius ( Radius | 


: Gat) Float ) is 


Because this procedure passes information out to the caller, we use 
something called a parameter (Radius). Whenever we have information 
flow between a procedure and its caller, we use a parameter for each piece 
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of information. We call the parameter in the procedure header (and the 
procedure itself) the formal parameter. 
The required syntax for procedure headers is as follows: 





Procedure Headers 









No Information Flow (No Parameters) 
procedure «procedure name» is 





«procedure name> - the name of the procedure. 






With Information Flow (With Parameters) 
procedure «procedure name» ( | 
«formal parameter name» : «mode» «data type»; 
«formal parameter name» : «mode» «data type»; 
) is 










«procedure name» - the name of the procedure. 
«formal parameter name» —theTame of parameter. 
«mode» - the mode((in, out, or in out) Of the parameter. 
«data type» -the ^pe emetér. 















Each parameter has a name, a mode, and a data type. The name and 
data type for a parameter shouldn't really require explanation, since they're 
very similar to the names and data types of variables and constants. The 
mode, however, merits some additional discussion. When the procedure ~ 
simply needs to pass information out to the caller using a parameter, the 
mode for that parameter should be out (surprised?). When the procedure 
ngeds the caller to pass information | in to the procedure using a parameter, 
the at parameter should be in. inally, in some cases the 
procedure needs the information to come in from the caller, the procedure 
changes that information somehow, and then passes the information back 
out to the caller. In this case, the parameter mode should be in out (since 
the information comes both in to and out of the procedure). If you've done 

à good job evaluating the information flow for each procedure, picking 
names, modes, and data types for your parameters should be a snap. 

OK, let's create the procedure headers for the last two procedures: 
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procedure Calculate Circumference And Area ( 


Radius : in Float; 
Circumference : out Float; 
Area : out Float ) is 


procedure Print Circumference And Area ( 
Circumference : in Float; 
Area : in Float ) is 


Now that we have the procedure headers figured out, let's work on the rest 
of the procedures. 


7.4. The Rest of the Procedure 


So far, we've really only defined the "interface" for each of our procedures; 
we still need to write the rest of the code for each procedure. Before we 
do that, though, we need to write an algorithm for each one (so we know 
how to solve the subproblem). Since it's nice to have a comment block 
before each procedure to describe that procedure and to provide the 
algorithm, we'll create comment blocks, then complete the code, for each 
procedure. 


-- Name : Print Introduction 

-— Description : THIS procedure prints the introduction 
dina for the program 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print the introduction 


procedure Print Introduction is 
begin 


-- Print the introduction 

Put (Item -» "This program calculates the "); 
Put (Item s» "circumference and area"); 

New Line; 

Put. (Item => "of a circle."); 
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New Line; 
New Line; 


end Print Introduction; 


When the Print Introduction procedure runs (we'll talk about how to 
make that happen in the next section), it will print the introduction to the 
screen. For the Get. Radius procedure, we have: 


-- Name : Get Radius 

-- Description : This procedure prompts for and gets the 
-- radius of the circle 

-- Algorithm 

-- Prompt for and get radius 


procedure Get_Radius ( Radius : out Float ) is 
begin 


-— Prompt for and get radius 

Put (Item => "Please enter the circle's radius : eI. 
Get (Item -» Radius); 

Skip. Line: 


end Get Radius; 


When this procedure runs, it will ask the user for the radius, read in that 
radius from the keyboard, then pass the radius out to the caller. Next we 
have: 


-- Name : Calculate Circumference And Area 

-- Description : This procedure uses the circle's radius 
-— to calculate the circumference and area 

e RL eas 

-- Calculate Circumference as 2 * pi * Radius 

-- Calculate Area as Pi * Radius ** 2 


a a aon ( RE Procedures 15 
! z } 


TA — in l 
procedure Calculate-eircumference-And-Area (Ww i" Wo as 


Radius 9 3A Float; (t 
P Circumference : out Float; (rh yk 
j 


‘Area out Float ) is 


Pi : constant Float := 3.1415; 





begin 


-- Calculate Circumference as 2 * Pi * Radius 
Circumference := 2.0 * Pi * Radius; 

--— Calculate Area as Pii* Radius ** 2 

Area := Pi * Radius ** 2; | 


end Calculate Circumference And Area; 


The only tricky thing about this procedure is that we've declared a "local" 
constant. When we have variables or constants that we only need in à 
particular procedure (not in other procedures or the main program), we 
declare those variables and constants between the procedure header and the 
begin for that procedure. These are called local variables (and constants) 
because they can only be used inside the procedure in which they're 
declared. Because this is the only procedure that needs the value of Pi, we 
declared the constant local to the procedure. OK, let's do the last 
procedure: 


T “casei rm esos ag ada. ln Ch pm ris c sd p epit. Ve Esa OEE RU IS. A. Sb qu RR cti mk ome wm maso cnt Qut UH ei E SHERTUIUTHURUIUÓNS A 


-- Name : Print Circumference And Area 

-- pescription : This procedure prints the circumference 
-- and area of the circle 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print the circumference 

-- Print the area 
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procedure Print Circumference And Area ( 


Circumference : in Float; 
Area » an Float ) is 
begin 


-- Print the circumference 
Put (Item => "Circumference : "); 
Put (Item => Circumference, 

Fore => 1, 


Aft => F, 
Exp => 0); 
New_Line; 


-- Print the area 
Put (Item -» "Area pOUIS 
Put (Item => Area, 

Fore => 1, 


Aft => 2. 
Exp => 0); 
New Line; 


end Print Circumference And Area; 


That does it -- our procedures are done! 
7.5. Calling the Procedure 


Now that we have our procedures written, we need to figure out how to 
make them run during execution of the main program. We do this by 
calling the procedure when we want it to run. How do we call a 
procedure? Almost the same way your folks used to call you to dinner -- 
we use its name! We said "almost" the same way because we also have to 
worry about the parameters. Let's look at calling procedures in more 
detail; here's the main program code that calls the procedures: 


USUS CR TS ee: ST INT, vis. RUNE Ri Erg C der ME. dul Eus cmi ea zat Nei mes Estne De Redi: MP Eid a EK in E eL 
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Circle Radius : Float; 

Circle Circumference : Float; 

Circle Area : Float; 
begin 


--— Print introduction 
Print Introduction; 


-= Get radius 
Get Radius (Radius => Circle Radius); 


-- Calculate circumference and area 
Calculate Circumference And Area ( 


s Radius => Circle_Radius, 
Circumference => Circle_Circumference, 
Area => Circle_Area ); 


=- Print circumference and area 

Print_Circumference_And_Area ( 
Circumference => Circle_Circumference, 
Area => Circle Area ); 


end Circle Stuff; 


Calling Print Introduction was easy -- we just put the procedure 
name, because that procedure doesn't have any parameters. It's a little 
more complicated for calling procedures with parameters, because for each 
formal parameter in the procedure header, we need to provide an actual 
parameter in the procedure call. The syntax for calling procedures is on 
the next page. 

Let's consider the call to Get. Radius: 


Get Radius (Radius -» Circle Radius); 


To call the procedure, we put the procedure name, then for each formal 
parameter in the procedure header we provide an actual parameter in the 
procedure call. Because Get Radius only has one formal parameter 
(Radius) we only need to provide one actual parameter 
(Circle Radius). In our example, the names of the formal and actual 
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parameters are different, but Ada will also let you use the same name for 
both if you so desire. 

There are, of course, some rules we need to follow for parameters. If 
the procedure we're calling has one formal parameter, we can't call that 
procedure with no actual parameters, two actual parameters, etc. -- we 
have to call that procedure with exactly one actual parameter. In other 
words, the number of formal and actual parameters has to match. For each 
parameter in the call, the data type of the actual parameter has to match the 
data type of the formal parameter (actually, they only have to be 
compatible, but for our purposes we'll say they have to be the same). For 
example, the formal parameter Radius in Get Radius is declared as a 
Float, so the actual parameter in the procedure call (Circle Radius) must 
also be declared as a Float. 






Procedure Calls 





No Parameters 
«procedure name»; 







«procedure name> - the name of the procedure. 






With Parameters 
«procedure name» ( 

«formal parameter name> => «actual parameter name», 
«formal parameter name» -» «actual parameter name», 


E 










«procedure name> - the name of the procedure. 
«formal parameter name» - the name of a formal parameter. 
«actual parameter name> - the name of an actual parameter. 





We manage to avoid one other potential problem in the procedure call 
by using named association (putting the formal parameter name, that cool 
arrow thing, then the actual parameter name for each parameter) Ada 
doesn't actually require named association, though. For example, we could 
make our call to Calculate Circumference And Area look like this: 
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Calculate Circumference And Area (Circle Radius, 
Circle Circumference, 
Circle Area ); 


and our program will work exactly the same way. But what if we make a 
mistake and swap the last two actual parameters, using: 


Calculate Circumference And Area (Circle Radius, 
Circle Area, 
Circle Circumference ); 


instead? The program will still compile and run (the number and data type 
requirements for the parameters are still met), but it will get the wrong 
answer, putting the circumference into Circle Area and the area into 
Circle Circumference! These types of errors can be VERY hard to 
find. When we don't use named association, Ada uses the order in which 
we've listed our actual parameters in the procedure call to match up the 
formal and actual parameters. Because this can lead to hard-to-find errors 
for beginning (and experienced) programmers, we use named association in 
all our procedure calls. 

As we've said, calling a procedure makes the code in that procedure run. 
Let's look at our entire program and see what happens from start to finish. 
Our programs always start right after the begin for the main program, so 
the first thing that executes is the call to Print Introduction. The 
program goes to that procedure, executes each line in the procedure, then 
returns to the next line in the main program. The next line is the call to 
Get. Radius, so the program goes to that procedure, executes each line in 
the procedure, and returns to the next line in the main program. The 
remaining procedures are executed in the same way, then the program 
stops. 

Do you see the common pattern we mentioned earlier in this chapter in 
the programs we've written so far (whether or not we use procedures)? 
We typically describe what the program does, get some input from the user 
(one or more values), perform some calculations, then provide output to 
the user (again, of one or more values). Not every program will follow this 
pattern, but most of the programs you write in an introductory course will. 
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Parameters seem to be a very difficult concept for programmers learning 
about procedures to really nail down, so the next section takes a closer 
look at how they work. 


7.6. Parameters and How They Work 


Perhaps the easiest way to understand how parameters work is to think of 
them this way: whenever we associate an actual parameter with a formal 
parameter (in the procedure call), that actual parameter is temporarily 
renamed to the formal parameter name. Let's illustrate this idea by 
modifying our program above to simply read in 2 radii. Here's the resulting 
main program portion: 


Circle Radius. 1 : Float; 
Circle Radius 2 : Float; 
begin 


-- Get first radius 
Get Radius (Radius => Circle Radius. 1); 


= Get second radius 
Get Radius (Radius => Circle Radius 2); 


end Circle Stuff; 


What are the values of Circle Radius 1 and Circle Radius 2 before 
the first call to Get. Radius? Since we didn't initialize the variables, their 
values are unknown (garbage). Now, when we call Get. Radius the first 
ume, any time Radius is referenced inside the procedure, we're really 
talking about the Circle Radius 1 variable. Why? Because in the 
procedure call, we said the formal parameter Radius corresponds to the 
actual parameter Circle Radius 1. After the procedure finishes, 
Circle Radius 1 will have whatever value the user entered, and 
Circle Radius 2 Will still have an unknown value. Now we call the 
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Get Radius procedure again, this time associating Radius with 
Circle Radius 2. Any time Radius is referenced inside the procedure 
this time, we're really talking about the Circle Radius 2 variable. After 
the procedure completes this time, Circle Radius 2 will contain 
whatever data value the user entered second. 

We write procedures to do general sorts of things (like reading in a 
radius). We can then reuse these procedures as many times as we want, 
and by using different actual parameters each time, we can make those 
procedures act on as many different variables as we want. The ability to 
use the same subproblem solution (procedure) many times is one of the 
things that makes procedures so useful, and parameters are an essential 
part of making this reuse possible. 


7.7. Putting It All Together 


Now let's go through the entire problem-solving process for a problem that 
needs to use (or at least should use) procedures. Here's the problem 
description: 


Read in the user's points (0.0, 1.0, 2.0, 3.0, or 4.0) for 5 courses, all 
worth 3 semester hours. Calculate and print the user's overall GPA. 


Understand the Problem 

Do we understand the problem? This one is a little confusing. For 
instance, why aren't we having the user enter their letter grade for each 
class instead of having them enter the points for each class? The real 
answer is because you don't yet know how to convert letter grades to 
. points (you'll learn how to do that in the next chapter). So for now we'll 
just do what the problem description says, using the assumption that an A 
is worth 4.0 points, a B is worth 3.0 points, and so on. What if the user 
enters an invalid point value? We'll accept it (and even use it in the overall 
GPA calculation), knowing that in a couple chapters well learn how to 
handle invalid input. Let's move on to the next step. 
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Design a Solution 
First we'll use top-down decomposition to break the problem into smaller 
subproblems, then we'll write detailed algorithms to solve each of the 
subproblems. 

To help us decide what the subproblems should be, let's write a high- 
level algorithm for our solution: 


cs Brint introdustilom 

== Get points for first course 
-- Get points for second course 
== Get points for third course 
-- Get points for fourth course 
== Get points for fifth course 
-- Calculate GPA 

+= Print out GPA 


All of these steps look like good candidates for subproblems (though of 
course well only need to figure out how to read in the score once). 
Specifically, let's break the problem into the following subproblems: 


Print Introduction 
Get Course Points 
Calculate GPA 
Print GPA 


since we know that we'll implement each of these subproblems às a 
procedure, lets write the comment blocks (including the detailed 
algorithms) for each of the procedures: 
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-- Name : Print Introduction 

-- Description : This procedure prints the introduction for 
eem the program 

-- Aleorithm + 

-- Print the introduction 
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-- Name : Get Course Points 

-- Description : This procedure gets the points for one 
es course from the user 

-- Algorithm 

-- Prompt for and get points 


arasan a aa aaa aa A a MO€——M— € on ee ied: Se ae an de Nene eee E a Skene Se a a ee ee ee ee adi s 


-- Name : Calculate_GPA 

-- Description : This procedure calculates the GPA for the 
E given course points 

-- Algorithm 

-— Set Sum to the sum of all the points 

=m Calculate GPA as Sum / 5.0 


-- Name : Print_GPA 

-- Description : This procedure prints the GPA 
-- Algorithm 

== Print the GPA 
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Before we move on to the next step, there's one more thing to do in the 
design - decide what information needs to go in to and out of each 
procedure. The Print Introduction procedure doesn't need any 
parameters. Because the Get, Course Points procedure gets the course 
points from the user, it should pass those points out to the main program. 
Calculate. GPA needs the points to come in to the procedure, then should 
pass the GPA out to the main program. Print GPA needs the GPA to 
print it, so the GPA should get passed in to this procedure from the main 
program. These information flow choices yield the decomposition diagram 
on the following page. 
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Print Introduction Main 


Get Course Points 


Points 


First. Points, Second. Points, 
Calculate GPA Third. Points, 
Fourth Points, Fifth. Points 


GPA 


Print GPA 


GPA 


Lets write the procedure headers for each of these procedures so we 
remember what we've decided for the information flow: 


procedure Print Introduction is 


procedure Get Course Points ( Points : out Float ) is 


procedure Calculate GPA ( First Points : in Float; 
Second Points : in Float; 
Third Points : in Float; 
Fourth Points : in Float; 
Fifth Points : in Float; 


GPA : out Float ) i8 
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procedure Print_GPA ( GPA : in Float ) 1s 
Now we're ready to move on to our test plan. 
Write the Test Plan 
Because this program doesn't contain any selection or iteration constructs, 
we can use a Single test case for our test plan. 


Test Case 1 : Checking GPA Calculation 


Step | Input Expected Results Actual Results 


s 
1 | 0.0 for first Prompt for second 
points points 









Wiel O 

points points 
points points 

Hi lia NN 
points 

Weal acl SPOT 
points 


Write the Code 
Let's write the code from our algorithms; here's what it looks like: 


fh LA SEL T MES AS Le 


-- Author : Ted Nugent 

-. Description : This program reads in the user's points 
= (0.8. 1.0, 2.0, 3.0, of 1.0) for 5 courses, ail worth 
ne 3 semester hours. It then calculates and prints the 
cum user's overall GPA. 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print introduction 

m Get points for first course 

-= : Get points for second course 

== Get points for third óourse 

e Get points for fourth course 
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== Get points for fifth course 
aa Calculate GPA 
-- Print out GPA 


with Ada.Text IO; 
use  Ada.Text IO; 


with Ada.Float Text IO; 
use  Ada.Float Text IO; 


procedure Calculate GPA is 


-- Name : Print Introduction 

-- Description : This procedure prints the introduction 
-- for the program | 

-- Algorithm 

-— Print the introduction 


procedure Print Introduction is 
begin 


-- Print the introduction 
Put (Item -» "This program reads in the user's "); 
Put (Item => "points (0.0, 1,0, 2.0, 3.0, *); 


New Line; 

Put (Item -» "or 4.0) for 5 courses, all worth "); 
Put (Item => "3 semester hours. It then "); 

New Line; 


Put (Item -» "calculates and prints the user's "); 
Put (Item -» "overall GPA."); l 
New_Line; 

New_Line; 


end Print_Introduction; 
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-- Name : Get Course Points 

-- Description : This procedure gets the points for one 
-- course from the user 

-- Algorithm 

s^ Prompt for and get points 


procedure Get Course Points ( Points : out Float ) is 
begin 


-- Prompt for and get points 

Put (Item => "Please enter course points "); 
but (Item => *"(0, Il, 2, S, GP CG) i "1; 

Get (Item -» Points ); 

Skip Line; 


end Get Course Points; 
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-- Name : Calculate GPA 

-- Description : This procedure calculates the GPA for 
-- the given course points 

-- Algorithm 

-— Set Sum to the sum of all the points 

-— Calculate GPA as Sum / 5.0 


procedure Calculate GPA ( First Points : in Float; 


Second Points : in Float; 
Third Points : in Float; 
Fourth Points : in Float; 
Fifth Points : in Float; 
GPA à out Float ) is 


Sum : Float; 


begin 
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-- Set Sum to the sum of all the points 
Sum := First_Points + Second_Points + Third_Points + 
Fourth_Points + Fifth_Points; 


-- Calculate GPA as Sum / 5.0 
GPA := Sum / 5.0; 


end Calculate_GPA; 


-- Name : Print GPA 

+= Description i This procedure prints the GPA 
-- Algorithm 

-- Print the GPA 


procedure Print GPA ( GPA : in Float ) is 
begin 


-- Print the GPA 
Put (Item -» "Overall GPA : "); 
Put (Item => GPA, 

Fore => 1l, 


Ate =S o2; 
Exp => 0); 
New_Line; 


end Print GPA; 
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args lc Lc Loss o eiae —————————É——————— 


Points 1 : Float; 
Points 2 : Float; 
Points. 3 : Float; 
Points 4 : Float; 
Points 5 : Float; 
GPA : Float; 
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begin 


--— Print introduction 
Print Introduction; 


-— Get points for first course 
Get Course Points ( Points -» Points 1 ); 


cies Get points for second course 
Get Course Points ( Points -» Points 2 ); 


-- Get points for third course 
Get Course Points ( Points => Points 23 ); 


=- Get points for fourth course 
Get_Course_Points ( Points => Points_4 ); 


-- Get points for fifth course 
Get Course Points ( Points => Points. 5 ); 


== Calculate GPA 
Calculate GPA ( First Points => Points. 1, 
Second Points => Points. 2, 
Third Points => Points. 3, 
Fourth Points -» Points 4, 
Fifth Points => Points_5, 
GPA e» GPA. }% 


--— Print out GPA 
Print GPA ( GPA => GPA ); 


end Calculate_GPA; 


Test the Code 

So now we need to run our test plan to make sure the program works. 
When we run the program above and fill in the actual results in our test 
plan, we get the following: 
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Test Case 1 : Checking GPA Calculation 


Step Expected Results Actual Results 


1 | 0.0 for first Prompt for second Prompts for second 
points points points 













points points 

points points points 
points 
points 


7.8. Common Mistakes 


Not Including an Actual Parameter for Each Formal Parameter 

When we write our procedure header, we define the interface to that 
procedure. Any code that calls this procedure has to follow the interface, 
providing exactly one actual parameter for each formal parameter in the 
procedure header. Trying to call the procedure with too few or too many 
actual parameters results in a compilation error. 


Mismatched Data Types Between Actual and Formal Parameters 

This is again an interface issue. The data type of an actual parameter must 
match (be compatible with, to be more precise, but we won't worry about 
that distinction here) the data type of the formal parameter for which it's 
being provided. A type mismatch between the actual and formal 
parameters results in a compilation error. 


Using Incorrect Parameter Modes 

Yet another interface issue. When we decide on our information flow 
during our top-down decomposition, we determine in which direction each 
piece of information flows. If the information flows out of the procedure 
to the caller, for example, the mode for that parameter should be out. 
Remember, the parameter mode has NOTHING to do with any input and 
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output devices you might be using (keyboard, screen, etc.), so a procedure 
like Get Course. Points above passes Points out of the procedure, even 
though the user uses an input device to enter them. 


Procedure Never Runs 

Remember, to make a procedure run, you actually have to call it from the 
main program (or from another procedure). If you've written a procedure 
that never runs when you execute your program, you probably forgot to 
add the code that calls the procedure. 


7.9. Exercises 


l. Write a program that reads in 3 GPAs, then prints each GPA. Do NOT 
print each GPA as it's read; rather, read in all 3, then print them. 


2. Read in 2 weights (as Floats), 2 dollar amounts, and 2 test percentages. 
Calculate the average for each, then print out the averages. 


3. Read in the radius of a circle and the side length of a square. Calculate 
the circumference and area for both. Print out the input and calculated 
values. 
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Chapter 8. Selection 


Well, we've talked about how we can solve problems by breaking them into 
smaller subproblems, then solving each of those subproblems using 
procedures. Have you noticed, though, that each of our subproblems have 
been fairly easy to solve? The programs haven't even had to choose 
between different steps to execute -- they've simply started at the beginning 
and gone until they're done. 

While these kinds of problems helped us concentrate on understanding 
procedures without lots of other distractions, it's time to consider some 
more complicated problems. Specifically, this chapter discusses some of 
the ways we can set up our program to choose, or select, between different 
statements to execute. Let's get to it. 


8.1. If Statements 


One construct we can use to choose between different courses of action is 
the if statement. There are actually a number of different ways we can use 
this statement; the syntax for the most basic way is provided on the 
following page. 

The simplest use of the if statement is the one-alternative if statement. 
We use this form of the statement when we simply need to decide whether 
or not to perform a particular action. For example, say you needed to 
decide if a student is on the Dean's List (on the list of students with GPAs 
of 3.0 or higher). Here's one algorithm you could use: 


-- If GPA greater than or equal to 3.0 
-- Print Dean's List message 


and turning this into code, we get: 


-- If GPA greater than or equal to 3.0 
if ( GPA »- 3.0 ) then 


-- Print Dean's List message 
Put (Item -» "You made Dean's List !!"); 
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New_Line; 


end if; 


Here's the syntax for the one-alternative if statement: 










One-Alternative If Statement 


if <Boolean expression> then 
<executable statements> 


end if; 


<Boolean expression> - some expression that evaluates to True or False. 
<executable statements> - one or more executable statements (like 
assignment statements, procedure calls, etc.) 


We put a Boolean expression between the if and the then. Recall from 
Chapter 3 that a Boolean expression is an expression that evaluates to 
either True or False. 

We actually snuck something else new into our discussion (the >=), 
though we did include it in the table of operators in Chapter 6. There are a 
number of relational operators in Ada that let us compare two things (try 
to figure out the relationship between them). Those operators are: 


= equal to 

/= not equal to 

Š less than 

<= less than or equal to 

> greater than 

>= greater than or equal to 


The Ada operators (including relational operators) have an order of 
precedence. From your math courses, you know that in a math equation 
we evaluate multiplications before additions because multiplication has a 
higher order of precedence. Here are all the operators in Ada, listed from 
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highest to lowest precedence (operators on the same line have the same 
precedence): 


** (exponentiation), abs (absolute value), not 
*, /, mod (modulus), rem (remainder) 

+, - (unary operators) 

+, -, & (binary operators) 

TIL =, mPa 

and, or, xor (exclusive-or) 


But how does a one-alternative if statement actually use the Boolean 
expression we write? When the program gets to the if, it evaluates the 
Boolean expression. If the Boolean expression evaluates to True, the 
statements between the then and the end if are executed; otherwise, the 
program just skips to the line in the program after the end if. See how 
we use the Boolean expression to decide (or select) which code to 
execute? 

The two-alternative if statement takes us one step further by letting us 
choose between two alternatives. The syntax for the two-alternative if 
statement is as follows: 


Two-Alternative If Statement 


if «Boolean expression» then 
«executable statements» 
else 
«executable statements» 


end if; 


«Boolean expression» - some expression that evaluates to True or False. 
«executable statements» - one or more executable statements. 





Let's extend our example to print a sympathetic message if the student 
hasn't made Dean's List. Our algorithm becomes: 
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-- If GPA greater than or equal to 3.0 
-- Print Dean's List message 

-- Otherwise 
-- Print sympathetic message 


and the resulting code: 


-- If GPA greater than or equal to 3.0 
if ( GPA >= 3.0 ) then 


-- Print Dean's List message 
Put (Item => "You made Dean's List !!"); 
New_Line; 


-- Otherwise 
else 


-- Print sympathetic message 

Put (Item => "Not on Dean's List. Better "); 
Put (Item => "luck next time."); 

New_Line; 


end if; 


The program still evaluates the Boolean expression when it gets to the if. 
If it evaluates to True, the program executes the statements between the if 
and the else, then skips to the line in the program after the end if. Ifthe 
Boolean expression evaluates to False, the program executes the 
statements between the eise and the end if. Since the Boolean 
expression can only evaluate to True or False, either the if portion or the 
else portion is always executed in a two-alternative if statement. 

What if we have multiple (more than two) alternatives we'd like to select 
from? We use the multiple-alternative if statement (what a shocker). The 
syntax for the multiple-alternative if statement is on the following page. 

Let's expand our algorithm just a bit more to print the sympathetic 
message if the student's GPA is greater than or equal to 2.0 (and less than 
3.0), and inform them that they're on academic probation if their GPA is 
less than 2.0. Here's the algorithm: 
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== If GPA greater than or equal to 3.0 
-- Print Dean's List message 

-- Otherwise, if GPA greater than or equal to 2.0 
-- Print sympathetic message 

-- Otherwise 
-- Print academic probation message 


Multiple-Alternative If Statement 

if «Boolean expression» then 

«executable statements» 
elsif «Boolean expression» 

«executable statements» 
elsif «Boolean expression» 

«executable statements» 
else 

«executable statements» 


end if; 


«Boolean expression» - some expression that evaluates to true or false. 
«executable statements» - one or more executable statements. 





and the code for our algorithm is: 


-- If GPA greater than or equal to 3.0 
LL [ GPA $e 3,0 } then 


-- Print Dean's List message 
Put (Item => "You made Dean's List !!"); 
New_Line; 
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-- Otherwise, if GPA greater than or equal to 2.0 
elsif ( GPA s= 2.0 ) then 


-- Print sympathetic message 

Put (Item => "Not on Dean's List. Better "); 
Put (Item -» "luck next time."); 

New Line; 


-- Otherwise 
else 


-- Print academic probation message 
Put (Item -» "You're on Academic Probation !!"); 
New Line; 


end if; 


The program evaluates the first Boolean expression when it gets to the if; 
if it evaluates to True, the program executes the statements between the i£ 
and the elsif, then skips to the line in the program after the end if. If 
the Boolean expression evaluates to False, the program goes to the elsif 
and evaluates the Boolean expression there; if it evaluates to True, the 
program executes the statements between the elsif and the else, then 
skips to the line in the program after the end if. Finally, if none of the 
preceding alternatives have been selected, the program executes the else 
portion of the if statement. The easiest way to remember how this works 
is to remember that the program goes "from the top down" -- it will 
execute the statements in the FIRST alternative for which the Boolean 
expression is True (or the else if it gets all the way there), then skips to 
the program line after the end if. Multiple-alternative if statements can 
have as many elsif portions as you need (each of which has its own 
Boolean expression, of course), and the else portion in a multiple- 
alternative if statement is optional. 

Given the rule that the statements are executed in the first alternative for 
which the Boolean expression evaluates to True, can you see why we didn't 
need: 


sisir ( GBA >= 2.0 ) and [ GPA < 3.0 ) then 
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in the example above? If GPA is greater than or equal to 3.0, the first 
alternative in the if statement would have been executed, so the only way 
we can even get to this elsif is if the GPA is less than 3.0. Including the 
check for GPA less than 3.0 in the elsif doesn't change the way the code 
works (because the GPA < 3.0 part always evaluates to True), but it does 
make the code more complicated than it needs to be. 

We should point out that the statements contained inside an if 
statement can also be if statements; we call these nested if statements. 
We'll see an example of nested if statements in Section 8.3. 

So now you know how to add selection to your programs using the 
various forms of the if statement. Cool. 


8.2. Case Statements 


In some situations, a case statement provides a convenient way to select 
between different courses of action. Here's the syntax: 










Case «variable name» is 





when «list of values» -» «executable Statements» 
when «list of values» -» «executable Statements» 





when others -» «executable Statements» 





end case; 







«variable name» - the name of a variable. 
«list of values» - a list of possible values of the variable. 
«executable statements» - one or more executable statements. 





We said case statements are appropriate "in some cases" because the data 
type of the variable used for the alternative selection is restricted. For our 
purposes, this variable can be either an integer or a character. The 
variable's data type is restricted so that we can explicitly list possible values 
of the variable after each when. This can be a little confusing, so let's look 
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at an example. Say we wanted a case statement that will print the 
appropriate letter grade given a test score (i.e., A for 90-100, B for 80-89, 
and so on). The algorithm looks like: 


-- When score is between 90 and 100 
-- print A | 

-- When score is between 80 and 89 
-- print B 

-- When score is between 70 and 79 
-- Print C 

-- When score is between 60 and 69 
-- Print D 

-- Otherwise 
-- print F 


and the code (using a case statement, assuming Test. Score is an integer 
variable holding the test score) is: 


case Test Score is 


-- When score is between 90 and 100 
when 90 .. 100 => 


-- Print A 
Put. Line. (Item => "You got an A"); 


-- When score is between 80 and 89 
when 80 .. 89 => 


-- Print B 
Put Line (Item -» "You got a B"); 


-- When score is between 70 and 79 
when 70 .. 79 => 


-- Print C 
Put Line (Item => "You got a C"); 


-- When score is between 60 and 609 
when 60 .. 69 => 
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-- Print D 
Put Line (Item -» "You got a D"); 


-- Otherwise 
when others => 


-- Print F 
Put Line (Item -» "You got an F"); 


end case; 


When we put 90 .. 100 after the when, that tells the program to select 
that alternative if Test, Score is 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97. 98, 99. or 
100. Using the .. notation let us simply put the lower and upper bounds 
on the values, but we could also have listed each value explicitly using the | 
notation as follows, where | means "or": 


when 90 | 91 | 92 | 93 | 94 | 
95 | 96 | 97 | 98 | 99 | 100 => 


You should also know that EVERY possible value of Test. Score has to 
be covered in exactly one of the lists of values after a when in the case 
statement. Using the when others at the end of the case statement (the 
only place you're allowed to put it, by the way), is a shorthand way of 
saying "all the other possible values not listed above". Each value can only 
be listed in one place, though; otherwise, the program wouldn't know 
which alternative to select for that value. 

So when the computer gets to the case statement, it figures out the 
current value of the variable, executes the alternative with that value listed 
after the when, then skips to the line in the program after the end case. 
Case statements therefore give us another way to select between 
alternatives in our programs. 


8.3. Putting It All Together 


Now let's go through the entire problem-solving process for a problem that 
requires selection. Here's the problem description: 
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Read in three integers from the user. Print out the whether they're all 
the same, two of them are the same, or none of them are the same. 


Understand the Problem 

Do we understand the problem? WHAT we need to do seems pretty clear, 
even if we don't quite know HOW to do it yet. Our only real question 
would be "If two of the numbers are the same, do we have to say WHICH 
two are the same?" For this problem, we wont require that, so let's move 
on to the next step. 


Design a Solution 
First let's write a high-level algorithm for our solution: 


-- Print introduction 

-- Get first number from user 

-- Get second number from user 

-- Get third number from user 

-- Determine how many are the same 
-- Print out message 


All of these steps look like good candidates for subproblems (though of 
course we'll only need to figure out how to get a number from the user 
once). Specifically, let's break the problem into the following subproblems: 


Print Introduction 

Get Number 
Determine Same Count 
Print Message 


Next, we write the comment blocks (including the detailed algorithms) for 
each of the procedures: 


-- Name : Print Introduction 
-- Description : This procedure prints the introduction for 
ens the program 
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== Algorithm 
-- Print the introduction 
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-- Name : Get Number 

-- Description : This procedure gets a number from the 
-- user | 

-- Algorithm 

== Prompt for and get number 
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-- Name : Determine Same Count 

-- Description : This procedure determines how many of 
-- the three numbers are the same 

-- Algorithm 

-- If first number = second number 

-- If first number - third number 

m Set Same Count to 3 

== Otherwise 

oe Set Same_Count to 2 

-- Otherwise, if first number - third number 
nis Set Same Count to 2 

-- Otherwise, if second number - third number 
=- Set Same_Count to 2 

-- Otherwise, 

ken Set Same Count to 0 
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-- Name : Print Message 
-- Description : This procedure prints how many of the 
-- numbers are the same 
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-- Algorithm 
-- Print message 


The Print Introduction procedure doesn't need any parameters. 
Because the Get. Number procedure gets a number from the user, it should 
pass that number out to the main program. The Determine Same Count 
procedure needs all three numbers to come in (so it can figure out how 
many are the same), then needs to pass out how many are the same to the 
main program. Print Message needs to know how many numbers were 
the same, so this needs to get passed in to this procedure from the main 
program. The resulting decomposition diagram is on the following page. 
Our procedure headers are as follows: 


procedure Print Introduction is 


procedure Get Number ( Number : out Integer ) is 
procedure Determine Same Count ( First : in Integer; 
Second ; in Integer; 
Third : in Integer; 
Same Count : out Integer ) is 
procedure Print Message ( Same Count : in Integer ) is 


Now we're ready to move on to our test plan. 


Write the Test Plan 

So how are we going to test our code? We need to try all branches in the 
code; that leads to 5 test cases. We also have 3 boundary values to check 
for each branch. For example, since our first check is to see if first — 
second, we should have test cases with the second number equal to the first 
number - 1, the second number equal to the first number, and the second 
number equal to the first number + 1. Checking the boundary values for 
each branch adds three more test cases, giving us eight test cases for this 
problem. 
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Print Introduction Main 


Get Number 


Number 


Determine Same Count 
First, Second, Third 


Print Message 


Same Count 


Test Case 1: Checking Right Branch (First = Second) then Right 
Branch (First = Third) and 
Boundary Values First = Second (Branch 1) and 
First = Third (Branch 2) 


Step | — Input | Expected Results | 

| for first Prompt for second 

Prompt for third number 
number 


3 | I for third Print 3 numbers are the 
number same 









Actual Results 
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Test Case 2 : Checking Right Branch (First = Second) then 
Left Branch (First /= Third) and 
Boundary Value First = Third - 1 (Branch 2) 


Step | Input | Expected Results| Actual Results — | 
number number 
number 


3 | 2 for third Print 2 numbers are the 
number same 


Test Case 3 : Checking Left Branch (First /= Second) then 
Right Branch (First = Third) and 
Boundary Values First = Second + 1 (Branch 1) 
and First = Third (Branch 3) 


number number 
number 


3 | 2 for third Print 2 numbers are the 
number same 
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Test Case 4 : Checking Left Branch (First /2 Second) then 
Left Branch (First /= Third) then 
Right Branch (Second - Third) and 
Boundary Values First = Second - 1 (Branch 1) 
and First = Third - 1 (Branch 3) and 
Second = Third (Branch 4) 


| for first Prompt for second 
2forsecond | Prompt for third number 

NENNEN 
2 for third Print 2 numbers are the 


Test Case 5 : Checking Left Branch (First /= Second) then 
Left Branch (First /= Third) then 
Left Branch (Second /= Third) and 
Boundary Value Second = Third + 1 (Branch 4) 


Step | Input | Expected Results [Actual Results | 
3 for first Prompt for second 
number number Pt 
2|2forsecond | Prompt for third number 
IF i i NN 






























3 | 1 for third Print O numbers are the 
number same 
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Test Case 6 : Checking Boundary Value First = Third + 1 (Branch 2) 


number number 

Prompt for third number 
number 

Print 2 numbers are the 
number 


same 
number number 

Wi nl uon NIMM 
number 

li -—H ud RR 
number same 


Test Case 8 : Checking Boundary Value Second = Third - 1 (Branch 
4) 


Stp| Input | Expected Results | — Actual Results 
number number 
number 
number same 


Write the Code 
Let's write the code from our algorithms; here's what it looks like: 
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-- Author : Mick Jones 

-- Description : This program reads in three integers from 
-- the user. It then prints out whether all three are 
T the same, whether two are the Same, or whether none 
-= are the same. 

== Algorithm 

-- Print introduction 

-— Get first number from user 

eim Get second number from user 

== Get third number from user 

-- Determine how many are the same 

-- Print out message 


with Ada.Text IO; 
use  Ada.Text IO; 


with Ada.Integer Text IO; 
use  Ada.Integer Text IO; 


procedure Count Same Numbers is 


-- Name : Print Introduction 

-- Description : This procedure prints the introduction 
-= for the program 

~- Algorithm 

-- Print the introduction 


procedure Print_Introduction is 
begin 


-- Print the introduction 

Put (Item -» "This program reads in three integers "); 
Put (Item => "from the user. It then prints *): 

New Line; 

Put (Item => "out whether all three are the same, "); 
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Put (Item => “whether two are the same, or"); 
New_Line; 

Put (Item => "whether none are the same."); 
New Line; 

New Line; 


end Print Introduction; 


-- Name : Get Number 

-- Description : This procedure gets a number from the 
=- user 

-- Algorithm 

— Prompt for and get number 


e ae sms Gus RUE mca dam Gu uw xw ewe ME uS snap "p m a MED os eu. cpm eee eum, A Sb, amd dem Qu WR RM) emp Nu wee meo dui e eum mui mr dua cupi p SS Eee 


procedure Get Number ( Number : out Integer ) is 
begin 


iow Prompt for and get number 

Put (Item => "Please enter an integer : "); 
Get (Item -» Number ); 

Skip. Line; 


end Get Number; 


-- Name : Determine Same Count 

-- Description : This procedure determines how many of 
-— the three numbers are the same 

-- Algorithm 

-- If first number = second number 

-- If first number = third number 

pos Set Same Count to 3 

AS Otherwise 

—— Set Same_Count to 2 

-- Otherwise, if first number = third number 
a Set Same_Count to 2 

-- Otherwise, if second number = third number 
€ Set Same Count to 2 
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Otherwise, 
Set Same Count to 0 


procedure Determine Same Count ( First in Integer; 
Second in Integer; 
Pri rd in Integer; 
Same_Count out Integer ) is 

begin 


Lt firet number = 


second number 


if ( First = Segond ) then 
-- If first number = third number 
lf { First = Third ) then 
-- Set Same Count to 3 
Same Count := 3; 
-- Otherwise 
else 
--— Set Same Count to 2 
Same Count *= 2; 
end if; 
-- Otherwise, if first number = third number 
elsif ( First = Third ) then 
== Set Same_Count to 2 
Same Count := 2; 
--— Otherwise, if second number - third number 
elsif ( Second = Third ) then 


Set Same Count to 2 
same Count i= 2; 


Otherwise, 


else 
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-- Set Same_Count to 0 
Same_Count := 0; 


end if; 


end Determine Same Count; 


eee ea si es — 


-- Name : Print_Message 

-- Description : This procedure prints how many of the 
-- numbers are the same 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print message 


procedure Print Message ( Same Count : in Integer ) is 
begin 


-- Print message 
Put (Item -» Same Count, 
Width => 1); 
Put (Item -» " numbers are the same."); 
New Line; 
end Print Message; 


Number 1 : Integer; 


Number 2 : Integer; 

Number 3 : Integer; 

Same : Integer; 
begin 


-- Print introduction 
Print Introduction; 
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--— Get first number from user 
Get Number ( Number -» Number 1 ); 


-- Get second number from user 
Get Number ( Number -» Number 2 ); 


-- Get third number from user 
Get Number ( Number => Number 3 ); 


-- Determine how many are the same 


Determine Same Count ( First -» Number 1, 
Second -» Number 2, 
Third => Number. 3, 


Same Count -» Same ); 


-- Print out message 
Print Message ( Same Count => Same ); 


end Count Same Numbers; 


Test the Code 
When we run the program above and fill in the actual results in our test 
plan, we get the following: 


Test Case 1: Checking Right Branch (First 2 Second) then Right 
Branch (First = Third) and 


Boundary Values First = Second (Branch 1) and 
First = Third (Branch 2) 


|Step| Input | Expected Results | Actual Results — — 
number number -number 
number number 
number same same 
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Test Case 2 : Checking Right Branch (First = Second) then 
Left Branch (First /= Third) and 
Boundary Value First = Third - 1 (Branch 2) 


Step | Input | Expected Results | Actual Results 
number number number 
number number 
number same same 


Test Case 3 : Checking Left Branch (First /= Second) then 
Right Branch (First = Third) and 
Boundary Values First = Second + 1 (Branch 1) 
and First = Third (Branch 3) 


Expected Results Actual Results 


| | 2 for first Prompt for second Prompts for second 
number number number 




















number number 
number same same 
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Test Case 4 : Checking Left Branch (First /= Second) then 
Left Branch (First /= Third) then 
Right Branch (Second = Third) and 
Boundary Values First = Second - 1 (Branch 1) 
and First = Third - 1 (Branch 3) and 
Second = Third (Branch 4) 


[Step | — Input | Expected Results | Actual Results — 

uu m all 
number number. number 
number number 

Wi M erc] isl 
number same same 


Test Case 5 : Checking Left Branch (First /= Second) then 
Left Branch (First /= Third) then 
Left Branch (Second /= Third) and 
Boundary Value Second = Third + 1 (Branch 4) 


[Step | — Input — | Expected Results Actual Results 


Wo i JN ae n 
number number. number 

number number 

number same same 
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Test Case 6 : Checking Boundary Value First = Third + 1 (Branch 2) 


number number number 
number number 

Print 2 numbers are the | Prints 2 numbers are the 
number same same 


Test Case 7 : Checking Boundary Value First = Third + 1 (Branch 3) 


[Step | — Input | Expected Results | Actual Results 
number number number 
number number 

Print 2 numbers are the | Prints 2 numbers are the 
number same same 


Test Case 8 : Checking Boundary Value Second = Third - 1 (Branch 
4) | 


[Step | — Input | Expected Results — | Actual Results — | 
number number number 
number number 

Print O numbers are the | Prints O numbers are the 
number same same 
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8.4. Common Mistakes 


Forgetting to Put End If 
Every if statement has to be "closed" with an ena if. Forgetting to end 
the i£ statement results in a compilation error. 


Using Else If Instead of Elsif 

There's actually only one reserved word in Ada that's not also an English 
word: elsif. If you try to use else if when you really mean elsif, the 
compiler will think you're trying to start a new if statement within the 
else portion of the existing if statement, rather than simply adding an 
alternative to the existing if statement. This results in a compilation error 
(you won't have enough end ifs), but it's really an error in your logic. 


Not Including All Possible Values in Case Statement 

Ada requires that you include ALL possible values of the case variable in 
the alternatives. If there are some variable values for which you don't need 
to do anything, simply include 


when others -» null; 


as the last alternative in your case statement. 
8.5. Exercises 


|. Write a program that reads in the radius of a circle and the side length 
of a square. Calculate the area for both and determine which area is larger. 


2. Write a program that reads in one of 4 characters: R, B, J, or C. Based 
on the character entered, the program should print "Rock and Roll Rules" 
(for an R), "Blues Rules" (for a B), "Jazz Rules" (for a J), or "Classical 
Rules" (for a C). 


rite a program that reads in 3 GPAs then determines how many of 
GPAs qualify for the Dean's List (3.0 or higher GPA). 
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Chapter 9. Iteration 


So far, we've learned how to use Ada to solve problems that require 
execution of a set of sequential steps and/or one or more selections. The 
set of problems we can solve is still somewhat limited, though, and this 
chapter presents the Ada constructs used to implement the last of the three 
basic control structures - iteration (also commonly called looping). 

Iteration is useful when our program might need to complete certain 
actions multiple times. We may not even know how many times those 
actions should be completed, so we can't simply write code to complete the 
actions a set number of times. Instead, we put those actions inside a loop 
and set up the conditions on the loop so that the actions are completed the 
appropriate number of times. Let's write an algorithm for a simple example 
in which we know how many times the loop should execute, then we'll 
move on to a more complicated example. 


Example 9.1. Printing Squares of the Integers from 1 to 10 


Problem Description: Write a program that will print the squares of the 
integers from | to 10. 
Algorithm: We could write an algorithm that contains the following steps: 


-- Print 1 squared 
-- Print 2 squared 
-- Print 3 squared 


This looks pretty awkward, though, and the algorithm would be much 
worse if we had to print the squares of the first 1,000 integers instead of 
the first 10! Instead, we'll develop an algorithm that contains iteration: 


-- For each of the integers from 1 to 10 
-- Print the square of that integer 


We use indentation to show what happens inside the loop, just as we used 
indentation to show what happened inside our selection algorithms. The 
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algorithm above loops 10 times (from 1 to 10), and each time it prints the 
square of the current integer. Our algorithm is much smaller than our first 
attempt, and it can be changed to print the first 1,000 squares by simply 
changing the 10 to 1,000. You should already be starting to see the value 
of iteration in our problem-solving efforts. OK, let's try a harder example: 


Example 9.2. Reading a Valid GPA 


Problem Description: Get a GPA from the user until the GPA is valid (0.0- 
4.0) 

Algorithm: This algorithm is harder than the last one because this time we 
dont know how many times we need to loop. If the user enters a valid 
GPA the first time, we won't have to loop at all. On the other hand, the 
user may enter a number of invalid GPAs before finally entering a valid 
one. Let's give it a try: 


-- Prompt for and get the GPA 

-- While the GPA is less than 0.0 or greater than 4.0 
-- Print an error message | 
-- Re-prompt for and get the GPA 


The first thing we do in the algorithm is prompt for and get the first GPA 
from the user. If the GPA is valid (between 0.0 and 4.0 inclusive), we skip 
the loop body because the GPA is not less than 0.0 nor is it greater than 
4.0. If the user enters an invalid GPA, however, we enter the loop body, 
print an error message, and prompt for and get a new GPA from the user. 
We'll keep looping as long as the user enters invalid GPAs - when they 
finally enter a valid GPA, the loop stops. 

We've looked at a couple of problems in which iteration helped us 
devise a fairly elegant solution. Now let's see how we can implement these 
solutions in Ada. 


9.1. For Loops 


In our first ———Ó the integers from] to 10, we 
knew how many tirfies the loop should execute. This kind of loop is called 


a count-controlled loop, since we can figure out how many times to loop 
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by simply using a counter. To implement algorithms solving problems in 
which we know how many times a loop should execute before we get to it, 
we use a for loop. The for loop syntax is described below. 





For Loop Syntax 









for «loop control variable» in «lower bound» 
«upper bound» loop 







«loop body» 


end loop; 






«loop control variable» - this is the name of the "variable that controls the 
loop'. The loop control variable is incremented by one each time 
through the loop.? 

«lower bound» - the initial value given to the loop control variable. 

«upper bound» - the final value of the loop control variable. The loop 
body executes one more time when the loop control variable 2 upper 
bound, then the loop terminates. 

«loop body» - the code that's executed each time through the loop. 









A couple of notes about the £or loop are in order before we try one out. 
First of all, there's only one kind of variable that you can use in an Ada 
program without declaring it - the loop control variable in a for loop. You 
should NEVER declare the loop control variable for the for loop as a 
variable in your program, because the compiler treats it as a different 
variable anyway! These are the only variables you get "for free", so you 
might as well take advantage of them. 

Second, because you never declare the loop control variable for a for 
loop, the compiler has to figure out what data type the loop control 
variable is. It does this by looking at the data types of the lower bound and 
upper bound of the loop. Ada will actually let us use a variety .of data 


?Strictly speaking, the loop control variable is actually called the loop parameter in Ada 
95. To avoid confusion with procedure parameters, we choose to use the term loop 
control variable instead. 
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types for these bounds, but for the problems in this book, integers will do 
fine as the bounds on our £or loops. 

Finally, in the for loop described above, the loop control variable 
"counts" up from the lower bound to the upper bound. In some cases, we 
might actually want to count down instead, making the loop control 
variable start at the upper bound, decrement by one each time through the 
loop, and end at the lower bound. We can accomplish that by adding a 
reverse to the £or loop as follows: 


for «loop control variable» in reverse «lower bound» 
«upper bound» loop 


All right, ready to try one? Let's start by copying our algorithm from 
Example 9.1: 


-- For each of the integers from 1 to 10 
-- Print the square of that integer 


First we'll add the start and end of the for loop: 


-- For each of the integers from 1 to 10 
for Square Integer in 1... 10 loop 


-- Print the square of that integer 


end loop; 


Square, Integer is our loop control variable, and it will start at | and go 
up to 10. Now we add code for the body of the loop, yielding: 


== Fpr—each of the integers from 1 to 10 
for \square_Integer\in l .. 10 loop 


-- print the square of that integer 

Put (Item => Square Integer ** 2, 
Width => 3); 

New_Line; 


end loop; 
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The output when we run this code fragment will look like: 


1 

4 

B 
16 
25 
36 
49 
64 
81 
100 


The loop executes 10 times, just as we wanted, printing the square of the 
integers from | to 10. Pretty straightforward, right? 

Now, you may have wondered about our wording when we said "To 
implement algorithms solving problems in which we know how many times 
a loop should execute before we get to it, we use the Ada for loop." 
Specifically, why did we say "before we get to it"? It turns out that we 
don't have to know how many times the for loop will execute when we 
write the program - we just have to make sure we know how many times 
the for loop will execute before the program reaches that point in its 
execution. Consider the following example: 


Example 9.3. Printing Squares of the Integers from 1 to n 


Problem Description: Write a program that will print the squares of the 
integers from | to n, where n is provided by the user. | 
Algorithm: Our algorithm looks a lot like the one from Example 9.1 - only 
minor modifications are required: 


-- Prompt for and get n 
-- For each of the integers from 1 to n 
-- Print the square of that integer 


And when we implement the algorithm in Ada, we get: 
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-- Prompt for and get n 
Put (Item => "Please enter a value for N "); 


Put (Item => "(l or greater) : ")j 
Get (Item => N); 
Skip Line; 


-- For each of the integers from 1 to n 
for Square Integer in 1 .. N loop 


-- Print the square of that integer 

Put (Item -» Square Integer ** 2, 
Width => 3): 

New_Line; 


end loop; 


So that's it - when we know how many times to loop, either when we 
write the program or simply before we get to the loop during program 
execution, we use a for loop. There are some cases, however, when we 
don't know how many times to loop; the next section describes an Ada 
construct that helps us in those situations. 


9,2. While Loops 


When we know our program may have to loop, but we dont know how 
many times, we use a while loop. This kind of loop is called a condition- 
controlled loop, because we loop based on some condition rather than a 
counter. The syntax for while loops is described on the following page. 

Let's implement our algorithm from Example 9.2. using a while loop. 
Our algorithm is: 


-- Prompt for and get the GPA 

-- While the GPA is less than 0.0 or greater than 4.0 
-- Print an error message | 
-- Re-prompt for and get the GPA 


Let's add the while loop portion (since that's our new concept), then we'll 
fill in the rest. 
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-- Prompt for and get the GPA 


-- While the GPA is less than 0.0 or greater than 4.0 
while ( GPA < 0.0 ) or ( GPA > 4.0 ) loop 


-- Print an error message 
-- Re-prompt for and get the GPA 


end loop; 





While Loop Syntax 






while <Boolean expression> loop 





<body of the loop> 






end loop; 






<Boolean expression> - this is just like the Boolean expressions we used in 
Our if statements; it simply evaluates to True or False. The Boolean 
expression is evaluated each time we get to the while part of the loop. 
If it's True, we go into the loop and execute the loop body; if it's False, 
we exit the loop. The Boolean expression for a while loop should 
contain at least one variable. 

<loop body> - the code that's executed each time through the loop. 










Can you see that the value of GPA determines whether we keep looping or 
exit the loop? OK, let's implement the rest of the algorithm: 


=- Prompt for and get the GPA 

Put (Item => "Please enter a GPA (0.0-4.0) : "); 
Get (Item => GPA); 

Skip Line; 


-- While the GPA is less than 0.0 or greater than 4.0 
while ( GPA « 0.0 ) or ( GPA » 4.0 ) loop 


-- Print an error message 
Put (Item -» "GPA MUST be between 0.0 and 4.0 111735 
New Line; 
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-- Re-prompt for and get the GPA 


Put (Item => "Please enter a GPA (0.0-4.0) : "); 
Get (Item -» GPA); 
Skip Line; 

end loop; 


The first thing we do is get the GPA from the user, then while the GPA is 
invalid we print an error message and get a new GPA from the user. How 
many times does the body of the while loop execute? It depends on the 
user. If the user enters a valid GPA the first time, the body of the loop is 
never executed. If the user enters an invalid GPA first, then enters a valid 
GPA, the body of the loop executes once. You get the idea. 

There are three things we need to do with the variables in the Boolean 
expression for every while loop we write, and we can remember those 
things with the acronym LT.M. Before we get to the loop, we need to 
Initialize the variables contained in the Boolean expression so that they 
have values before we get to the line starting with while, which Tests the 
Boolean expression to see if the loop body should execute or not. Finally, 
within the loop body, we need to Modify at least one of the variables in the 
Boolean expression (give it a new value). So for every while loop, we 
need to make sure the variables in the Boolean expression are Initialized, 
Tested, and Modified - I. T.M. 

So what happens if we forget about I.T.M.? If we don't initialize the 
variables in the Boolean expression before the loop, the test in the while 
part is simply based on whatever happens to be in those memory locations 
(and the chances of those being exactly the values we want are pretty slim). 
If we don't properly test the Boolean expression, the decision about 
whether to loop or not won't be based on the condition we really want. 
And if we don't modify at least one of the variables in the Boolean 
expression inside the loop body, the loop will go on forever (commonly 
called an infinite loop)! Here's why - if we get into the loop, the Boolean 
expression in the while part must have been True. If we don't change at 
least one of the variables inside the loop body, the Boolean expression is 
still True, so we loop again, and again, and again ... 
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You might be wondering why we didn't have to worry about I.T.M. in 
our for loops. The reason is simple - Ada handles it for us. The loop 
control variable for a for loop is automatically initialized to the lower 
bound, automatically tested each time through the loop to see if it's reached 
the upper bound, and automatically modified each time through the loop 
(specifically, incremented by 1). 

The while loop gives us the ability to implement a condition-controlled 
loop, so we can implement algorithms in which we don't know how many 
times we need to loop. There is an alternative to the while loop, though -- 
we discuss this alternative below. 


9.3. Basic Loops 


Although a while loop can be used to implement any condition-controlled 
loop, some people prefer using a more general loop structure, called simply 
a basic loop. The syntax for basic loops is described below. 





Basic Loop Syntax 






loop 






<first part of loop body> 






exit when <Boolean expression>; 






<second part of loop body> 







end loop; 


<Boolean expression> - The Boolean expression is evaluated each time we 
get to the exit when part of the loop. If it's True, we exit from the 
loop; if it's False, we continue to the next statement in the loop body. 
The Boolean expression should contain at least one variable. 

<first part of loop body> - the code that's executed before the exit when 
each time through the loop. 

<second part of loop body> - the code that's executed after the exit when 

each time through the loop. 
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Note that, if we put the exit statement at the beginning of the loop body, 
the loop is equivalent to a while loop. We can also put the exit statement 
in the middle of the loop body, at the end of the loop body, or even in 
multiple places in the loop body (though this last option can get confusing). 
Let's rewrite our algorithm from Example 9.2: 


~~ Loop 
-- Prompt for and get the GPA 
-- Exit when the GPA is >= 0.0 and <= 4.0 
-- Print an error message 


When we implement this algorithm in Ada, we get: 


-- Loop 
loop 


-- Prompt for and get the GPA 

Put (Item -» "Please enter a GPA (0.0-4.0) : "); 
Get (Item -» GPA); 

Skip. Line; 


-- Exit when the GPA is »- 0.0 and <= 


4.0 
exit when ( GPA >= 0.0 ) and ( GPA <= 4.0 ); 


-- Print an error message 
Put (Item => "GPA MUST be between 0.0 and 4.0 !!!"); 
New Line; 


end loop; 


The loop body (at least the first part of it) always executes at least once. 
The code prompts for and gets a GPA, then repeatedly prints an error 
message and gets a new GPA until the GPA is valid, at which point the 
loop is exited. 
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9.4. Putting It All Together 


Now let's go through the entire problem-solving process for a problem that 
needs to use iteration. Here's the problem description: 


Read in a set of 10 test scores and calculate and print the average. Each 
score must be between O and 100. 


Understand the Problem 
Do we understand the problem? It seems pretty straightforward, so let's 
move on to the next step. 


Design a Solution 
Remember, this consists of two steps. The first step is to use top-down 
decomposition to break the problem into smaller subproblems. The second 
Step is to write detailed algorithms to solve each of the subproblems. 

To help us decide what the subproblems should be, let's write a high- 
level algorithm for our solution: 


- print introduction 
ce Bet Sum to 0 
-- Loop 10 times 
-- Prompt for and get Score 
-- Add Score to Sum 
-- Calculate Average as Sum/10 
-- Print out average 


Some of these steps seem small enough already (like setting Sum to 0 and 
adding Score to Sum) while others look like good candidates for 
subproblems. Specifically, let's break the problem into the following 
subproblems: 


Print Introduction 
Get Score 
Print Average 
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Since we know that we'll implement each of these subproblems as a 
procedure, lets write the comment blocks (including the detailed 
algorithms) for each of the procedures: 


an — —  — cinta — um o — a! emmy A s— i — M m oe u$. rue War um ues M ami mp E ms ams cou m mum dimi ve sam) dpa Sas emis axi mm. uu. sem e. de. x s em dup. sm m; m qm m m m yer m csmem Cm 


-- Name : Print Introduction 

-- Description : This procedure prints the introduction 
= for the program 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print the introduction 


Gu EG as ince: Md mea chy Ses E cas aus Mad Vim Fea eh. a) es aCe igen cip eaten cap: t i am path} Gi emen (eee eee uu um a a Cua cum cip M vam ewm m ce ammi meo edi Con. SR tp. nm 


-- Name : Get Score 

-- Description : This procedure gets a score from the 

— user, ensuring that the score is between 0 and 100 
-- Algorithm 

ies Prompt for and get score 

=- While the score is less than 0 or greater than 100 
== Print an error message 

== Re-prompt for and get score 


-- Name : Print_Average 
-- Description : This procedure prints 
-- Algorithm 


-- Print the average score 


Before we move on to the next step, there's one more thing to do in the 
design - decide what information needs to go in to and out of each 
procedure. The Print Introduction procedure doesnt need any 
parameters. Because the Get. Score procedure gets a valid score from the 
user, it should pass that score out to the main program before terminating. 
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Print_Average needs the average to print it, so the average should get 
passed in to this procedure from the main program. The resulting 
decomposition diagram is as follows: 


Print Introduction Main 





Get Score 






Print Average 


Let's write the procedure headers for each of these procedures so we 
remember what we've decided for the information flow: 


procedure Print Introduction is 
procedure Get Score ( Score : out Integer ) is 


procedure Print Average ( Average : in Float ) is 
Now we're ready to move on to our next step. 


Write the Test Plan 

Recall that to test code that contains a while loop, we want to make sure 
we execute the loop body 0 times, once, and multiple times in our testing. 
The boundary values we need to include in our testing for this program are 
-1, 0, 1, 99, 100, and 101. In the test case below, we execute the loop 
body O times for the first score, once for the second score, multiple times 
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(twice) for the third score, and 0 times for the remaining scores. You can 
easily see where we've included the boundary values in the test case. 


Test Case 1 : Executing Loop body 0, 1, and Multiple Times, 
Checking All Boundary Values 


i Expected Results Actual Results 


O for first Prompt for second score 
score 










MÀ 





i-o — "ne MUN GUN 
Score reprompt 
[emer eie 
SCOIC 
SCOTC reprompt 
SCOIC reprompt 
nl oed INC 
score 


eet 
e 










| 

score 

Prompt for sixth score 

score 

score score 

| 
score | 

| tal income NR 
score 

x all niinc BN 
Score 

3 Print 69.50 for average NIME 
Score 





F 
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Write the Code 
Because we did such a careful job with our top-down decomposition and 
algorithm development, writing the code is easy. Here's what it looks like: 


-- Author : Joe Strummer 
-- Description : This program reads ina set of 10 test 


scores and calculates and prints the average. Each 
score must be between 0 and 100. 


-- Algorithm 


Print introduction 
Set Sum to 0 
Loop 10 times 
Prompt for and get Score 
Add Score to Sum 
Calculate Average as Sum/10 
Print out average 


with Ada.Text IO; 


Ada.Text IO; 


with Ada.Integer Text IO; 


use 


Ada.Integer Text IO; 


with Ada.Float Text IO; 


use 


Ada.Float Text IO; 


procedure Average Scores is 


-- Name : Print Introduction 

-- Description : This procedure prints the introduction 
-— for the program 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print the introduction 
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procedure Print Introduction is 
begin 


-- Print the introduction 

Put (Item -» "This program reads in a set of 10 "); 
Put (Item -» "test scores and calculates and"); 

New Line; 


Put (Item => "prints the average. Each score must "); 
Put (Item => "be between 0 and 100."); 

New Line; 

New Line; 


end Print Introduction; 


-- Name : Get Score 

-- Description : This procedure gets a score from the 

-= user, ensuring that the score is between 0 and 100 
-- Algorithm 

=-= Prompt for and get score 

am While the score is less than 0 or greater than 100 
-- Print an error message 

-- Re-prompt for and get score 


procedure Get_Score ( Score : out Integer ) is 
begin 


-- Prompt for and get score 

Put (Item => "Please enter score (0-100) : "); 
Get (Item => Score ); 

Skip_Line; 


-- While the score is less than 0 or 
-- greater than 100 
while ( Score < 0) or ( Score > 100 ) loop 


== Print an error message 
Put (Item => "Score must be between 0 and TOQLLTE”Y >: 


New_Line; 
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-- Re-prompt for and get score 

Put (Item => "Please enter score (0-100) : "); 
Get (Item => Score ); 

Skip_Line; 


end loop; 


end Get_Score; 


-- Name : Print_Average 
-- Description : This procedure prints 
-- Algorithm 


-- Print the average score 


procedure Print Average ( Average : in Float ) is 
begin 


-- Print the average score 
Put (Item -» "Average test score is : "); 
Put (Item -» Average, 

Fore => 3, 


Att => 2. 
EXD “=> 0): 
New_Line; 


end Print_Average; 


Sum : Integer; 

Current Score : Integer; 

Average : Float; 
begin 


== Print introduction 
Print_Introduction; 
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-- Set Sum to O 
cum ses D 


-- Loop 10 times 
for Counter am Ll .,-10 leop 


--— Prompt for and get Score 
Get Score (Score -» Current. Score); 


-- Add Score to Sum 
Sum :- Sum + Current Score; 


end loop; 


=- Calculate Average as Sum/10 
Average := Float (Sum) / 10.0; 


-- Print out average 
Print Average (Average -» Average); 


end Average Scores; 


The only thing that causes us some trouble in our code is our choice to 
have the Sum stored as an integer. Although this makes intuitive sense 
(since all the test scores are integers), it causes a type compatibility 
problem when we try to calculate the Average. To solve this problem, we 
use something called a type cast in the line 


Average :- Float (Sum) / 10.0; 


Essentially, writing Float (Sum) means "convert Sum to a float just for 
this computation". Of course, another way to work around this problem 
would be to simply force the scores and the sum to be floats, but this 
solution is less desirable because scores are actually integers and we should 
store and use them as such. 
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Test the Code 

So now we need to test our code to make sure the program works. When 
we run the program above and fill in the actual results in our test plan, we 
get the following (which is exactly what we expected): 


Test Case 1 : Executing Loop Body 0, 1, and Multiple Times, 
Checking All Boundary Values 


|Step| Input Expected Results Actual Results 
| | O for first Prompt for second score | Prompts for second 
score score 


Error message, Error message, 
score reprompt reprompts 
Prompt for third score Prompts for third score 
score 



















Error message, Error message, 
score reprompt reprompts 
score reprompt reprompts 
Wi nl nce ori 
score 


| | 
7 | 99 for fourth | Prompt for fifth score Prompts for fifth score 
score 





Ee aeu emm: 

score 

C MNA ge 
Score score score 
score 

11 Prompts for ninth score 

score 
Score 
Score 
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9.5. Common Mistakes 


Declaring For Loop Control Variable 

Remember we said that there's one and only one time you can use a 
variable in Ada without explicitly declaring it? That variable is the loop 
control variable in a £or loop. If you DO try to declare the loop control 
variable as a variable, the compiler treats that as a different variable from 
the loop control variable, even though they have the same name! You 
should therefore never declare the loop control variable in a for loop as a 
variable. 


Forgetting I.T.M. in a While Loop 

The most common cause of infinite loops (loops that just keep going) is the 
programmer forgetting about I.T.M. You have to make sure all the 
variables contained in the Boolean expression for the loop are initialized so 
that they have values before we get to the while part, which tests the 
Boolean expression to see if the loop body should execute or not. We also 
need to make sure that at least one of the variables in the Boolean 
expression is modified within the loop body. If (when) you write a 
program containing an infinite loop, check I.T. M. 


Using an If Statement Instead of a While Loop 

Some people have a tendency to use an i£ statement when they're trying to 
get valid user inputs. This would only work if we had a GUARANTEE 
that the user would never enter two invalid inputs in a row. We'd need that 
guarantee because there's no way for an if statement to "loop back’, so 
we could never catch the second invalid input. A while loop is definitely 
the way to go when we're trying to get valid user inputs. 
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9.6. Exercises 


1. Write a program that prints out the first ten integers and the squares of 
the first ten integers in a table. For example: 


Number Square 
l l 
2 4 


2. Write a program that prints the first 20 numbers in the Fibonacci 
sequence. This sequence starts as: 


ON are ee ee, eee 


and you get each number in the sequence as the sum of the previous two 
numbers in the sequence. 


3. Write a program that reads in 3 test percentages and prints the average. 
Test percentages must be between 0.0 and 100.0. 


4. Write a program that repeatedly asks the user if they want to continue, 
then terminates when they answer n or N. 


5. Write a program that prints numbers in the Fibonacci sequence until it 
reaches (and prints) 55. 
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wm 
Chapter 10. Arrays — ^«^ loops ^ Y 


Re? 


We now know a lot of Ada constructs - we know how to use procedures 
to help us decompose the problem, we know how to perform selection and 
iteration, and we know how to do more basic things, like declare variables 
and constants and perform input and output with a number of data types. 
Strictly speaking, that's sufficient to solve most of the problems we'd 
encounter in an introductory course, but there may be some cases in which 
simply using the above knowledge would be pretty awkward. 

For example, suppose we had 12,000 students at our university, and we 
wanted to store the GPAs for all of them. We already know how to read 
them in (a £or loop should have leapt to your mind), but where do we put 
them all? With our current knowledge we could declare 12,000 distinct 
variables, one for each GPA, but there's got to be a better way! Luckily, 
there is -- we can use an array to store all the GPAs, and we only need to 
do a little more work than we do when we declare any other kind of 
variable. Let's take a closer look. 


10.1. Defining Array Types and Declaring Array Variables 


The reason we have to do a little more work is because we need to declare 
our very own data type! We do this so we can declare variables (and 
formal parameters) of our new type. The syntax box on the following page 
shows how we go about doing this. 

To make this a little more concrete, let's work through an example. 


Example 10.1. Storing GPAs for 12,000 students 


Problem Description: Set up the data type and variable required to store 
12,000 GPAs. 


Our first step is to define the constant for the array size. Using a constant 
for this will make it easier to change the array size if necessary (say, if 
enrollment skyrockets to 12,001) because we only have to change the array 
size in one place - in this constant. Here's one way to do this: 
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Array Type Definition and Variable Declaration 





<constant for array size> : constant Integer := 
«array size»; 

type «type name» is array (1 .. «constant for array size») 

. of «element type»; 









«variable name» : «type name»; 


«constant for array size» - this is the name of the constant that stores the 
size of the array. 

«array size» - the actual size of the array. 

«type name» - the name of the new type we're defining. 

«element type» - the data type for each element of the array. 

«variable name» - the name of a variable declared as our array type. | 


Num Students : constant Integer :- 12000; , 


The next thing we need to do is define the new data type: 


type GPA Array is array (1..Num Students) of Float; 


With the above type definition, our array will consist of 12,000 "boxes" or 
elements. We've decided that the elements of the array should be 
numbered from | to Num Students -- the number for a particular element 
is called the index of that element. Although using integers to index the 
elements of the array was a clear choice for this problem, we can also index 
elements of arrays using characters (or even Booleans) instead. Each 
element will be a Float, which also seemed to be a clear choice given that 
each element holds a GPA. No matter what data type we pick for the array 
elements, every single element of the array will be of that type. In other 
words, we can't have some Float elements, some Integer elements, etc. in a 
single array. OK, our last step is to declare a variable of our new type: 


GPAs : GPA_Array; 
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Now we actually have memory allocated for a variable called GPAs; GPAs is 
an array of 12,000 floating point numbers. Note that memory is NOT 
allocated when we define the array type; rather memory is allocated each 
time we declare a variable of that type. 

So that's how we set up our data type and variable for an array. Our 
next step is to show how we can actually get at elements of the array to do 
useful things like input, output, and calculations with those elements. 


10.2. Accessing Elements of the Array 


Now that we have a variable for the array, how do we use it? Well, we use 
the variable in the same way we've used other variables - the only real 
difference is that we do assignments, input, output, and calculations with 
single elements of the array rather than the entire array. Let's make this a 
little more concrete; the syntax box on the following page shows us the 
proper syntax for these operations. 

The only difference between array variables and more "normal" variables 
is that we have to say which element of the array we want to use. For 
example, if we wanted to set the first element of our GPAs array to 0.0, we 
could simply say: 


GPAs(1) := 0.0; 


similarly, if we wanted to read into the 151st element of the GPAs array, 
we could use: 


Get (Item => GPAs(151)); 


And so on for output and calculations. 
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Array Element Operations 


Assignment 
«variable name>(<index>) := «value»; 


<variable name> - the name of a variable declared as our array type. 
<index> - the number of the element in which we want to store <value>. 
«value» - the value we want to put into that element. 


Input 


Get (Item -» «variable name»(«index»)); 


«variable name» - the name of a variable declared as our array type. 
«index» - the number of the element in which we want to store the user 


input. 


Output 


Put (Item -» «variable name»(«index»)); 


«variable name» - the name of a variable declared as our array type. 
«index» - the number of the element we want to output to the screen. 


Calculations 
Sum := Sum + «variable name»(«index»); 


«variable name» - the name of a variable declared as our array type. 
«index» - the number of the element we want to add to Sum. 





10.3. Arrays and For Loops - "Walking the Array" 


Although there are certainly times when we want to use specific elements 
of an array, there are many other times that we want to look at all the 
elements in the array -- in some sense, "walking the array" from top to 
bottom. For example, let's build on Example 10.1. with the following 
example: 
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Example 10.2. Averaging the GPAs of 12,000 Students 


Problem Description: Calculate the average of the 12,000 GPAs in the 
array in Example 10.1 (assume the array has already been filled with 
GPAs). 


First, let's come up with an algorithm: 


-- Initialize Sum to 0.0 

-- Loop from 1 to number of students 

a Set Sum to Sum + current GPA 

-- Set Average to Sum / number of students 


Then we convert this algorithm into code: 


-- Initialize Sum to 0.0 
Sum s= 0,0: 


-- Loop from 1 to number of students 
for Index in 1 .. Num Students loop 


-—— Set Sum to Sum + current GPA 
Sum := Sum + GPAs(Index); 


end loop; 


-- Set Average to Sum / number of students 
Average :- Sum / Float (Num Students); 


A couple of things are worth noting. First of all, we used a for loop to 
walk the array. That's because we know by the time we get to the loop 
exactly how big the array is, so we know how many times to loop to look 
at each element once. Arrays and for loops go together very well, and 
you'll find that you almost always use a for loop to walk an array. 
Secondly, we used Num Students as the upper bound of the for loop 
and the divisor in our calculation of the average. As we mentioned earlier, 
this makes it easier to change our program if the number of students 
changes. For instance, simply changing the Num students constant at the 
top of our program would change the size of the array, the upper bound of 
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the for loop, and the divisor in the calculation of the average. You may 
have also noticed that we used a type cast in the calculation of the average. 
Num_Students should clearly be an Integer (we can only have a "whole 
number" of students), and the Sum of the GPAs just as clearly needs to be a 
Float (because each GPA is a Float), so using a type cast is the cleanest 
way to perform the calculation. 

Finally, when we reference elements of the GPAs array, we use 
GPAs (Index). In our examples in the previous section, we used numeric 
literals for our indices, but it's certainly just as valid to use a variable to 
index into the array. The first time through the for loop, Index is | so we 
add the first element of the GPAs array to Sum, the second time through the 
for loop, Index is 2 so we add the second element of the GPAs array to 
Sum, and so on. You can see why for loops are so useful for walking 
arrays, since by choosing appropriate lower and upper bounds for the loop 
we can ensure that we use each element of the array once. 


10.4. Multi-Dimensional Arrays 


So far, the only arrays we've dealt with have been one-dimensional (a single 
column of elements). Can we make multi-dimensional arrays in Ada? Sure 
we can! Let's say we wanted an array with 4 rows and 5 columns of 
Integers. Here's how we'd define our constants and the array type: 


Num_Rows : constant Integer := 4; 
Num_Columns : constant Integer := 5; 
type Two D Array Type is 
array (1..Num Rows, 1l..Num Columns) of Integer; 


Note that we now specify the range of values for two dimensions of indices 
(rows and columns). If we have a variable declared as: 


Two D Array : Two D Array Type; 
then we access elements of this array using the general form: 


Two D Array(«row number»,«column number») 
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For example, to put a O into the upper left corner of the array (row l1, 
column 1), we'd say: 


Two D xwrrav(il,l) xe 0j 


Columns are numbered from left to right, and rows are numbered from top 
to bottom. Let's look at an example. 


Example 10.3. Initializing Elements to O 
Problem Description: Initialize all the elements of Two. D. Array to 0. 
First, let's come up with an algorithm: 

-- Loop from 1 to Num Rows 


-- Loop from 1 to Num Columns 
-- Set current element of Two D Array to 0 


We're still using for loops to walk the array, but this time we're using 
nested for loops because we need to walk both the rows and the columns. 
Here's the code for our algorithm: 


-- Loop from 1 to Num_Rows 
for Row in 1 .. Num Rows loop 


-- Loop from 1 to Num Columns 
for Column in 1 .. Num Columns loop 


-- Set current element of Two D Array to 0 
Two D Array(Row,Column) := 0; 


end loop; 


end loop; 


And that's all there is to using two-dimensional arrays. We're not limited 
to two-dimensional arrays, either; we can essentially use as many array 
dimensions as we want! 
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10.5. Putting It All Together 


Let's go through the entire problem-solving process for a problem in which 
arrays are the most reasonable way to store the data. Here's the problem 
description: 


Read in a set of 10 test scores and calculate and print the average. Also 
determine what the highest and lowest scores in the set are. Each score 
must be between O and 100. 


Understand the Problem 

Well, the problem seems to be well-specified. There's no explicit 
requirement to use arrays, and we solved a similar problem in the previous 
chapter without using arrays, but we'll find that using an array to store all 
the scores will make our problem decomposition easier. 


Design a Solution 
To help us decide what the subproblems should be, let's write a high-level 
algorithm for our solution: 


-- Print introduction 

-- Read in scores 

-- Calculate average 

=- Find high score 

-- Find low score 

-- Print out average, high score, and low score 


Based on our high-level algorithm, lets break the problem into the 
following subproblems: 


Print Introduction 

Get Scores 

Calculate Average 

Find High Score 

Find Low Score 

Print Average, High Score, and Low Score 
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Since we know that we'll implement each of these subproblems as a 
procedure, let's write the comment blocks (including the detailed 
algorithms) for each of the procedures: 


aia — — 


-- Name : Print Introduction 

-- Description : This procedure prints the introduction 
sed for the program 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print the introduction 


-- Name : Get Scores 

-- Description : This procedure gets the scores from the 
-- user, ensuring that each score is between 0 and 100 
-- Algorithm 

-- Loop from 1 to number of scores 

-- Prompt for and get score 

-- While the score is less than 0 or 

um greater than 100 

-- Print an error message 

-- Re-prompt for and get score 


-- Name : Calculate_Average 

-- Description : This procedure calculates the average of 
= the test scores 

-- Algorithm 

-- Initialize Sum to 0 

-- Loop from 1 to number of scores 

aaa Set Sum to Sum + current score 

-— Set Average to Sum / number of scores 
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ome — ae ea ea ea ea ea ei es — — 


-- Name : Find_High_Score 

-- Description : This procedure finds the highest test 
-— score 

=- Algorithm 

== Initialize High Score to first score in array 

dus Loop from 2 to number of scores 

-- If current score is greater than High_Score 

kn Set High_Score to current score 


-- Name : Find_Low_Score 

-- Description : This procedure finds the lowest test 
-- score | 

=- Algorithm 

= Initialize Low_Score to first score in array 

- Loop from 2 to number of scores 

sa If current score is less than Low_Score 

ci set Low_Score to current score 


— eee ee ee — ae ea ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


-- Name : Print_Average_High_Low 

-- Description : This procedure prints the average score, 
-— the high score, and the low score 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print the average score 

-- Print the high score 

-- Print the low score 


We've seen most of this before, but there's certainly something new in the 
Find High Score and Find Low Score procedures (which are 
remarkably similar to each other). Here's the idea behind the algorithm for 
Find High. Score -- Wwe start by assuming that the first score is the highest 
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score. We then walk the array (starting at the second element), and we 
check each element to see if it's higher than the current high score. If it 
isnt we don't do anything, but if it is we replace the high score with the 
current score. Find Low Score Works in a similar manner. You may 
want to walk through the algorithms a few times with some small sample 
inputs (say once with an array in which the high score is in the first element 
of the array, once with an array in which the high score is in one of the 
middle elements, and once with an array in which the high score is in the 
last element of the array). 

Now let's decide what information needs to go in to and out of each 
procedure. The Print Introduction procedure doesn't need any 
parameters. Because the Get. Scores procedure gets 10 valid scores from ` 
the user, it should pass the array of those scores out to the main program 
before terminating. Calculate Average needs the array of scores to 
come in to the procedure, and once the average has been calculated the 
procedure should pass the average out to the. main program. 
Find High, Score needs the array of scores to come in to the procedure 
(so it can walk the array looking for the high score), then it should pass the 
high score back to the main program. Find Low. Score also needs the 
array of scores to come in to the procedure (so it can walk the array 
looking for the low score), then it should pass out the low score. 
Print Average High Low needs the average, high score, and low score 
to print them, so these values should get passed in to this procedure from 
the main program. The resulting decomposition diagram is on the followinf 
page. | 

Let's write the procedure headers for each of these procedures so we 
remember what we've decided for the information flow: 


procedure Print Introduction is 


procedure Get Scores ( Scores : out Score Array ) is 

procedure Calculate Average ( Scores : in Score Array; 
Average : out Float ) is 

procédure Find High Score ( Scores : in Score Array; 


^ High Score : out Integer ) is 
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Print Introduction Main 


Get Scores 


Scores 


Calculate Average 


Scores 

Average 
Find High Score 

Scores 


- Find Low Score 
Scores 


Low_Score 


Print Average High Low 


Average, High_Score, 


Low_Score 
procedure Find_Low_Score ( Scores : in Score_Array; 
Low_Score : out Integer ) is 
procedure Print_Average_High_Low ( Average : in Float; 
High_Score : in Integer; 


Low_Score : in Integer ) is 
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Now we're ready to move on to our next step. 


Write the Test Plan 

To thoroughly test the loop, we can simply use Test Case 1 from the 
problem at the end of the last chapter. Because we're using arrays, and 
most errors occur near the "edges" (or bounds) of an array, we should 
include test cases where the highest score is the first score in the array, the 
highest score is the last score in the array, the highest score is near the 
middle of the array, the lowest score is the first score in the array, the 
lowest score is the last score in the array, and the lowest score is near the 
middle of the array. Test Case I takes care of the lowest score as the first 
one and the highest score "somewhere in the middle"; Test Cases 2 and 3 
take care of the other possibilities. Note that, because we've thoroughly 
tested the loop in Test Case 1, we don't enter any invalid inputs in Test 
Cases 2 and 3. 


Test Case 1 : Executing Loop Body 0, 1, and Multiple Times, 


Checking All Boundary Values, Highest Score 
Near Middle, Lowest Score in First Element 


|Step| | Input | Expected Results Actual Results 


O for first Prompt for second score ae 
score 
score reprompt 
en GNE 
score | 
score reprompt 
5 | -1 for third Error message, faa 
reprompt 
We iil cniin] NU 
score 
99 for fourth | Prompt for fifth score pe 
score 
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Print 69.50 for average, 
100 for high score, 0 for 
low score 





Test Case 2 : Highest Score in First Element, Lowest Score in Last 
Element 


| Step | Input Expected Results Actual Results 


1 | 100 for first Prompt for second score 
score 






Hl icant NN 
score 
score 
score 
Prompt for sixth score 

score 
a 

score score l 
Prompt for eighth score 
Bil nd Prompt for ninth score 

score 
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90 for ninth Prompt for tenth score 
score 


10 | O for tenth Print 69.50 for average, 
100 for high score, O for 
low score 









Test Case 3 : Highest Score in Last Element, Lowest Score Near 
Middle 


Expected Results Actual Results 


"pm peel 

score 

al pere — 
score 

ld —— 
score 

Se ere | 
score 

a — 
score | 

M Eee 1 —— 
score score 

Bc a RR 
score 

Eres penam |— — 
score | 

Wi M inl RR 
score 

10 


100 for tenth | Print 69.50 for average, 
100 for high score, O for 
low score 

























SCOre 


Write the Code 
Here's the completed code for the program: 
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— — eases aaa —À —À sca sca ssc ea eae — — — — eee ae ee eee eee eae ae eee ea ea ee ee ‚X—ÁX— ‚Á 


=~ Author i Joe Elliott 

-- Description : This program reads in a set of 10 test 

im Scores and calculates and prints the average. It also 
-= determines what the highest and lowest scores in the 
a set are. Each score must be between 0 and 100. 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print introduction 

-- Read in scores 

-- Calculate Average 

-- Find high score 

-— Find low score 

-- Print out average, high score, and low score 

== Wait for user to press enter to end 


with Ada.Text_IO; 
use Ada.Text_IO; 


with Ada.Float Text IO; 
use  Ada.Float Text IO; 


with Ada.Integer Text IO; 
use  Ada.Integer Text IO; 


procedure Process Scores is 


Num Scores : constant Integer 


type co rray is array (1.. of Integer; 





-- Name : Print_Introduction 

-- Description : This procedure prints the introduction 
m for the program 

-== Algorithm | 

-- Print the introduction 
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procedure Print Introduction is 
begin 


-- Print the introduction 
Put (Item -» "This program reads in a set of 10 "); 
Put (Item => "test scores and calculates"); 


New Line; 

Put (Item => "and prints the average. It also "); 
Put (Item -» "determines what the highest"); 

New Line; 


Put (Item => "and lowest scores in the set are.  "); 
Put (Item -» "Each score must be between"); 

New Line; 

Put (Item => "0 and 100."); 

New Line; 

New Line; 


end Print. Introduction; 


-- Name : Get Scores 

-- Description : This procedure gets the scores from the 
-—— user, ensuring that each score is between 0 and 100 
-- Algorithm 

-— Loop from 1 to number of scores 

-— Prompt for and get score 

-- While the score is less than 0 or 

an greater than 100 

ocius Print an error message 

-- Re-prompt for and get score 


procedure Get_Scores ( Scores : out Score_Array ) is 
begin 


-— Loop from 1 to number of scores 
for Index in 1 .. Num Scores loop 
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-- Prompt for and get score 
Put (Item -» "Please enter score "); 
Put (Item =>~Index, 

Width => 1)>— 
Put (Item -»—"—(0-100) : "); 
Get (Item -» Scores(Index)); 
Skip Line; 


-- While the score is less than O0 or 
-- greater than 100 
while ( Scores (Index) < 0 ) or 

( Scores(Index) » 100 ) loop 


-- Print an error message 

Put (Item => "Scores must be between 0 and "); 
Put (Item => "100!!!"); 

New Line; 


-- Re-prompt for and get score 
Put (Item -» "Please re-enter score "); 
Put (Item -» Index, 


width => 1); 
Put (Item => " (0-100) : "); 
Get (Item => Scores (Index) ); 
Skip_Line; 
end loop; 


end loop; 


end Get_Scores; 


-- Name : Calculate_Average 

-- Description : This procedure calculates the average of 
== the test scores 

-- Algorithm 

-- Initialize Sum to O0 

aen Loop from 1 to number of scores 

en Set Sum to Sum + current score 

-— Set Average to Sum / number of scores 
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procedure Calculate_Average ( Scores : in Score_Array; 
Average : out Float ) is 


Sum : Integer; 
begin 


-- Initialize Sum to 0 
sum 22 g3 


== Loop from 1 to number of scores 
for Index in 1 .. Num Scores loop 


--— Set Sum to Sum + current score 
Sum := Sum + Scores(Index); 


end loop; 


== Set Average to Sum / number of scores 
Average := Float (Sum) / Float(Num Scores); 


end Calculate_Average; 


-- Name : Find_High_Score 

-- Description : This procedure finds the highest test 
-— score 

-- Algorithm 

-- Initialize High_Score to first score in array 

-- Loop from 2 to number of scores 

-— If current score is greater than High Score 
-- Set High. Score to current score 


procedure Find High Score ( Scores : in Score Array; 
High Score : out Integer ) is 
begin 
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-- Initialize High Score to first score in array 
High Score := Scores(1); 


-- Loop from 2 to number of scores 
for Index in 2 .. Num Scores loop 


-- If current score is greater than 
-- High, Score 
if ( Scores(Index) » High Score ) then 


-- Set High Score to current score 
High Score := Scores(Index); 


end if; 
end loop; 


end Find High Score; 


-- Name : Find, Low Score 

-- Description : This procedure finds the lowest test 
== score 

-- Algorithm 

-- Initialize Low Score to first score in array 

-< Loop from 2 to number of scores 

-- If current score is less than Low. Score 

oom Set Low_Score to current score 


procedure Find_Low_Score ( Scores : in Score_Array; 
Low_Score : out Integer ) is 
begin 


-- Initialize Low_Score to first score in array 
Low Score := Scores(1); 


-- Loop from 2 to number of scores 
for Index in 2 .. Num Scores loop 
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-- If current score is less than Low Score 
if ( Scores(Index) « Low Score ) then 


-- Set Low_Score to current score 
Low Score := Scores (Index); 


end if; 
end loop; 


end Find_Low_Score; 


-- Name : Print_Average_High_Low 

-- Description : This procedure prints the average score, 
-- the high score, and the low score 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print the average score 

--— Print the high score 

-- Print the low score 


procedure Print_Average_High_Low ( Average : in Float; 
High_Score : in Integer; 
Low_Score : in Integer ) is 

begin 


-- Print the average score 
New_Line; 
Put (Item => “Average test score : "); 
Put (Item => Average, 

Fore => 3, 


Afi =e d, 
Exp => 0); 
New Line; 


-— Print the high $core 
Put (Item => "High test score ;.95) 3 
Put. (Item => High, Score, 
Width s» 3); 
New Line; 
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-- Print the low score 
Put (Item => "Low test score EJ I. 
Put (Item -» Low Score, 
Width => 3); 
New_Line; 
New_Line; 


end Print_Average_High_Low; 


ee ei se [_— 


Scores : Score Array; 

Average : Float; 

High Score : Integer; 

Low Score : Integer; 
begin 


--— Print introduction 
Print Introduction; 


-- Read in scores 
Get Scores ( Scores -» Scores ); 


-- Calculate Average 
Calculate Average ( Scores -» Scores, 
Average -» Average ); 


-- Find high score 
Find High Score ( Scores -» Scores, 
High Score -» High Score); 


-- Find low score 
Find Low Score ( Scores -» Scores, 
Low Score -» Low Score); 


-— Print out average, high score, and low score 
Print Average High Low ( Average -» Average, 

High Score -» High Score, 

Low Score => Low Score); 
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end Process_Scores; 

Notice that, even though we continue to declare our variables just before 
the begin for the main program, in this program we put our constant and 
array type definition BEFORE the procedures. Why? Because we want 
the procedures to be able to use the constant as an upper bound in for 
loops, and because we want some of the parameters to be the array type. 
The compiler can't "know about" the constant and array type before it sees 
how they're defined, so they have to come before the procedures. 


Test the Code 
And when we run the code, our actual results match our expected results: 


Test Case 1 : Executing Loop Body 0, 1, and Multiple Times, 


Checking All Boundary Values, Highest Score 
Near Middle, Lowest Score in First Element 


Step Expected Results Actual Results 


score score 
2 Error message, Error message, 
score reprompt reprompts 
score 
Error message, Error message, 
score reprompt reprompts 
Error message, Error message, 
score reprompt reprompts 
a cist ascites 
score 
score 
DEM 
score 
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Wi n cea ni 
SCOIC SCOIC SCOIC 

SCOIC 

SCOIC 

score 


13 | 95 for tenth Print 69.50 for average, | Prints 69.50 for average, 
100 for high score, O for | 100 for high score, O for 
low score low score 






















Test Case 2 : Highest Score in First Element, Lowest Score in Last 
Element 


|Step| Input Expected Results Actual Results 


score score 

SCOIC | 
SCOIC 

SCOIC 











SCOIC 

LPS M 
SCOIC SCOIC score 

Score 


| 85 foreighth | Prompt for ninth score Prompts for ninth score 
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x 90 for ninth Prompt for tenth score Prompts for tenth score 
score 


10 | O for tenth Print 69.50 for average, | Prints 69.50 for average, 
100 for high score, 0 for | 100 for high score, O for 
low score low score 















Test Case 3 : Highest Score in Last Element, Lowest Score Near 
Middle 


| Step | Input | Expected Results Actual Results 


score Score 
score 
SCOIC 
SCOIC 
SCOIC 

Wa ll mim ll 
SCOIC SCOIC SCOIC 

Wi i-i ra uai 
SCOIC 

a unii 
SCOIC 

Wi il icai mio 
SCOIC 


100 for tenth | Print 69.50 for average, | Prints 69.50 for average, 
score 100 for high score, 0 for | 100 for high score, O for 
low score low score 
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10.6. Common Mistakes 


Indexing Past the End of the Array 

It should come as no surprise that, if we try to index outside the array (i.e., 
look at an array element that doesn't exist), our program will blow up. For 
example, if our array indices go from | to 10 and we try to look at element 
11, our program will terminate abnormally (most environments will say 
something like "Constraint Error"). Indexing outside the array occurs 
most commonly when we are actually calculating the indices of the 
elements we're referencing, but this can also occur if we select incorrect 
bounds on a £or loop we're using to walk the array. 


Trying to Get or Put the Entire Array at Once 

Because we declare array variables just like any other variables, you may be 
tempted to try to use a Get statement to read into the entire array or a Put 
statement to print the entire array. You cant do this! You have to Get or 
Put each element of the array separately. 


10.7. Exercises 


l. Write a program that reads in 10 test percentages and prints the 
average. Test percentages must be between 0.0 and 100.0. 


2. Write a program that reads in 10 GPAs and determines how many of 
those students are on Dean's List (GPA at least a 3.0). 


3. Write a program that reads in 5 first initials, 5 last names, and 5 ages, 
then prints each initial, name, and age on a separate line. You should read 
in ALL the information before doing the output. 
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Chapter 11. File IO 


As part of our motivation for using arrays, we talked about storing 12,000 
GPAs for the students at our university. We showed how we can store 
those GPAs in an array, and we showed how to read into elements of an 
array, but we glossed over a couple of important considerations. First of 
all, who in their right mind is going to sit at the keyboard and type in 
12,000 GPAs?; Even more importantly, what happens to those GPAs atter 
the program terminates? They disappear! So every time we want to do 
something with those GPAs, we have to enter all 12,000 again! There just 
has to be a way to store these GPAs for later use, and there is -- files. 

The most common type of file is called a text file. A text file simply 
consists of a set of characters. Essentially, any character we can enter from 
the keyboard can be read from a file instead, and any character we could 
print to the screen can also be output to a file. Thus, files give us a great 
way to store large amounts of data for input to computer programs, output 
from computer programs, or both. 

You can really think of a file as a book. Before you can read a book, 
you need to open it -- the same is true of files. After you're done with a 
book, you should close it -- again, the same is true with files. If you want 
to write a book rather than reading it, the book has to be created (from 
paper if you're writing the old-fashioned way) -- the same is true for files. 
We'll be introducing some new material to let us work with files, but if you 
think of files as books, you'll be well on your way. Let's take a closer look. 


11.1. File Variables 


We already know that any time we want to store some information in our 
program, we need to set aside memory using variables. Although the 
actual data we're trying to input or output is in a file, we need to set aside 
memory to hold the file itself’. We do this by declaring a file variable as 
described on the next page. 





"In fact, the variable doesn't actually hold the file, it holds a pointer to the file, but 
conceptually it's easier to think of the variable as actually holding the file. 
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File Variable Declaration 


<variable name> : File_Type; 


<variable name> - the name of a variable declared as our file variable. 





You probably noticed that we've introduced a new data type called 
File Type. This data type is actually found in the Ada.Text_Io package, 
so you need to make sure you with and use this package in any program 
that uses file variables. 


11.2. Opening a File for Reading 


Remember when we said that files are like books? The first thing we have 
to do before reading a book is open it. Similarly, we have to open a file 
before we can read from it. Here's the syntax: 


Opening Files 


Open ( File => <variable name>, 
Mode => In File, 
Name => "<external file name>" ); 


<variable name> - the name of the file variable. 
<external file name> - the name of the external file on the disk. 





Say we have a file variable called Input_File and the file we want to use 
for input is c:\input.dat. We would open the file using the following: 


Open ( File => Input_File, 
Mode => In_File, . 
Name => "c:\input.dat" ); 


Just as you_need to know the name of the book you're going to read (so 
you can open the right-book), you need to know the name of the file you 
want to read from the disk before you can open the file. We set the mode 
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torn “File Because we we'll be using the file for, anput (rather than output). 


Aft e open is completed | aput File is "holding" the opened file 
c:\input.dat, and the prograln can start t reading from the file. Dé wen at 
caution -- Open assumes that the external file already exists on the disk, and 
if that's not true your program will "blow up" (giving you a Name Error 
because it can't find a file with the name. you gave it)! 






11.3. Getting Input From a File 


OK, the file is open for reading; now all we have to do is read from it. It's 
not as hard as you might think, because we can^keep using the Get 
procedure we've been using all along (with one minor modification). Say 
we wanted to read the first GPA from the keyboard into\an array called 


GPAs. We'd use the following: i" 
Put ( Item -» "Please enter first GPA : "); 
Get ( Item -» GPAs(1) ); 
Skip Line; 


Now say we wanted to read the first GPA from a file instead. We'd tell the 
computer to use the file (instead of the keyboard) for input by using: 


Get ( File -» Input File, 
Item => GPAs(1) ); 


See how easy that is? We can also make the program move to the next line 
in an input file by using Skip_Line as follows: 


Skip Line ( File => Input File ); 


Instead of waiting for the user to press the «enter» key on the keyboard, 
the program will move to the next line in the input file. Note also that it 
doesn't make sense to prompt the file for an input; where would you print 
the prompt (the file certainly isn't looking at the screen)? 
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11.4. Closing the File When You're Done 


You should always close a book when you're done reading (or writing) it 
to avoid breaking the binding. Files don't have bindings, but you should 
still close them when you're done so that other programs can then have 
access to those files. Here's the required syntax: 


Close ( File -» «variable name» ); 


«variable name» - the name of the file variable. 





As an example, here's how we'd close the Input File once we were done 
reading from it: 


Close ( File -» Input File ); 
It's probably about time to go through an example. 


\ Example 11.1. Reading in 12,000 GPAs 
\ 
\\Problem Description: Read 12,000 GPAs from a file called c:\input.dat 
Into an array called GPAs. Assume Input_File has been declared as 


File Type and the file contains exactly Num GPAs GPAs (where Num GPAs 
= 12,000). 


Here's one algorithm that should work: 


-- Qpen Input File ^ 
-- Loop from 1 to number of GPAs IT 
ees Read current—GPA from Input Filé y 
-< Close Input File a” 
\ 


And the resulting code: 
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-- Open Input File 

Open ( File -» Input File, 
Mode -» In File, 
Name => "c:\input.dat" ); 


-- Loop from 1 to number of GPAs 
for Index in 1 .. Num GPAs loop 


-- Read current GPA from Input File 
Get ( File -» Input File, 

Item -» GPAs(Index) ); 
Skip Line (File -» Input File); 


end loop; 


-- Close Input File 
Close ( File -» Input File ); 


We've assumed that there's exactly one GPA per line in the input file; that's 
why we have a Skip Line after each Get from the file. In general, you'll 
need to know the format of your input file to read from it properly. 

So there you have it -- reading from a file isn't much harder than reading 
from the keyboard, but it makes things a LOT more convenient when we're 
dealing with large amounts of data. 


11.5. End of File and End of Line 


In the example above, we-knew exactly how many GPAS were in the file. 
But what if we didn't know-exactly how big the file was -- could we just 
read from the file until we got to the end, then stop? The answer is yes 
(big surprise there!). The Ada.Text. 10 package provides a function called 
End, Of. File that returns True if we're at the end of the file and False if 
we're not. Of course, if we're reading characters from the input file we 
might not know how long each line in the file is either. We can tell when 
we get to the end of a particular E rec NN another Ada.Text IO 
function called End_of-Line. This function returns True if we're at the 
end of a line in the file and False otherwise. Let's try an example that uses 
both of these functions. 
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Example 11.2. Echoing a File to the Screen 


Problem Description: Read in all the characters in a file called c:\input.dat, 
echoing each character to the screen as it's read in. Assume Input_File 
has been declared as File Type and Current Character has been 
declared as a Character, but we don't how many lines are in the file or the 
length of each line. 


Here's one algorithm that should work: 


-- Open Input File 

-- While we're not at the end of the file 

--— While we're not at the end of the line 
== Read in a character from the file 
-- Print the character to the screen 
-— Skip to the next line in the file 

== Move to a new line on the screen 

-- Close Input_File 


And the resulting code: 
x 
-- Open Input_File 
Open ( Filé => Input_File, 
Mode => In_File, 
Name => “es \input.dat"™ ); 


-- While we're not at the end of the file > 
while not End Of File (File => Input File) loop 


eus While we're not at the end of the line 
while not End Of Line (File -» Input File) loop 


-- Read in a character from the file 
Get (File -» Input File, 


Item -» Current Character); 


-- Print the character to the screen 
Put (Item -» Current Character); 


end loop; 
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-- Skip to the next line in the file 
Skip Line (File -» Input File); 


--— Move to a new line on the screen 
New Line; 


end loop; 


-- Close Input File 
Close ( File -» Input File ); 


So now we can read from an input file whether or not we know how large 
the file is. 


11.6. Creating a File for Writing 


We mentioned earlier that files can also be used for output. Instead of 
printing data to the screen, we can print the data to a file that we can view 
with an editor or that some other program can use as input data. Instead of 
opening the file for reading, we simply create the file for writing. The 
syntax is as follows: 


Creating Files 


Create ( File -» «variable name», 
Mode -» Out File, 
Name -» "«external file name»" ); 


«variable name» - the name of the file variable. 
«external file name» - the name of the external file on the disk. 





You've almost certainly noticed the similarities between open and Create. 
The only differences are that when we create a file we use out. File as the 
mode (since we're using the file for output) and that Open assumes the file 
already exists while Create doesn't make that assumption. You still need 
to be careful, though, because if the file you're creating already does exist, 
the Create will erase the contents of that file! 
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So let's create a file called c:\output.dat for writing, with the file variable 
Output File: 


Create (File -» Output File, 
Mode => Out File, 
Name => "c:\output.dat") ; 


Pretty easy, huh? 
11.7. Printing Output to a File 


To print to the file once it's created, we use the Put procedure we've been 
using all along; we simply need to make the output go to the file instead of 
to the screen. Let's say we wanted to print the first GPA in our array to a 
file. We'd tell the computer to use the file (instead of the screen) for output 
by using: 


Put (File => Output_File, 
Item => GPAs(1), 
Fore => 1, 
Aft => 2, 
Exp => 0); 


and if we want to move to the next line in the output file, we simply use: 
New Line (File -» Output File); 


And that's all there is to it! 


11.8. Putting It All Together 


Let's extend the problem at the end of the last chapter to use file IO. 
Here's the revised problem description: 


Read in a set of 50 test scores from a file called c:\scores.dat and 
calculate the average. Also determine what the highest and lowest 
scores in the set are. Print the average and high and low scores to a file 
called c:\stats.dat. 
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Understand the Problem 
The problem is essentially the same as before, except now we need to use 
files for input and output (you sure don't want to type in 50 scores!). 


Design a Solution 
The high-level algorithm for our solution stays the same: 


-- Print introduction 

-- Read in scores 

-- Calculate Average 

-- Find high score 

-- Find low score 

-- Print out average, high score, and low score 


a 


Un 


do our subproblems: 


Print Introduction 

Get Scores 

Calculate Average 

Find High Score 

Find Low Score 

Print Average, High Score, and Low Score 


Most of our comment blocks stay the same as before, with changes to the 
Get. Scores and Print Average High Low procedures: 


-- Name : Print Introduction 

-- Description : This procedure prints the introduction 
-- for the program 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print the introduction 
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-- Name : Get_Scores 

-- Description : This procedure gets the scores from 
-- the input file 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print reading from file message 

-- Open file for input 

aie Loop from 1 to number of scores 

-- Read in score from input file 

-- Close the input file 


-- Name : Calculate Average 

-- Description : This procedure calculates the average 
=- of the test scores 

-- Algorithm 

-- Initialize Sum to 0 

== Loop from 1 to number of scores 

am Set Sum to Sum + current score 

— Set Average to Sum / number of scores 


-- Name : Find High Score 

-- Description : This procedure finds the highest test score 
-- Algorithm 

-- Initialize High Score to first score in array 

-- Loop from 2 to number of scores 

-- If current score is greater than High Score 

-- Set High_Score to current score 


-- Name : Find_Low_Score 
-- Description : This procedure finds the lowest test score 
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-- Algorithm 

-- Initialize Low Score to first score in array 
-— Loop from 2 to number of scores 

= If current score is less than Low_Score 
= Set Low_Score to current score 


_—_——_—_—— wwe we ee ee es eee ee ee ee ee ee ea eee a ee ee — — 


-- Name : Print_Average_High_Low 

-- Description : This procedure prints the average score, 
--— the high score, and the low score to the output file 
== Algorithm 

-- Print writing data to file message 

-— Create the file for output 

-- Print the average score to the output file 

-- Print the high score to the output file 

-- Print the low score to the output file 

-- Close the output file 


The information that goes into and out of each procedure stays the same as 
before. Although Ada lets us pass file variables around as parameters if we 
need (or want) to, there's no need to for this problem. Because 
Get Scores is the only procedure to use the input file and 
Print Average High Low is the only procedure to use the output file, 
we'll simply declare the file variables as local variables in those procedures. 
Our decomposition diagram is still as shown on the following page, and 
our procedure headers are still: 


procedure Print Introduction is 
procedure Get Scores ( Scores : out Score Array ) is 


procedure Calculate Average ( Scores : in Score Array; 
Average : out Float ) is 


procedure Find High Score ( Scores : in Score Array; 
High Score : out Integer ) is 
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Print Introduction Main 


Get Scores 


Scores 


Calculate Average 


Scores 
Find High Score 
Scores 


High. Score 


Find Low Score 


Scores 
Low. Score 
Print Average High Low 
Average, High Score 
Low. Score 
procedure Find Low Score ( Scores : in Score Array; 


Low Score : out Integer ) is 


procedure Print Average High Low ( Average : in Float; 
High Score : in Integer; 
Low Score : in Integer ) is 
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Now we're ready to move on to our next step. 


Write the Test Plan 

We'd like to test this essentially the same way we tested the program at the 
end of the previous chapter, but we'll list each of the 50 scores as a single 
input step instead of including them each separately. It certainly seems 
tedious to list all 50 values, but for someone else to use our test plan to 
check our results, we need to specify EXACTLY what our input is. Here 
are the resulting test cases: 


Test Case 1 : Highest Score Near Middle, Lowest Score in First 
Element 


c:\scores.dat Print 70.82 for average, 
file with the 100 for high score, O for 
following low score to c:\stats.dat 
scores: QO, 1, file 
99, 50, 52, 
54, 56, 58, 
60, 62, 64, 
66, 68, 70, 
TA, 14, 76, 
78, 80, 82, 
84, 86, 88, 
90, 92, 94, 
96, 98, 100, 
3L 230. 20 
57, 59, 61, 
55. 65.617, 
DO, TL. LX, 
T9517. 19, 
61, 83, 85, 
87, 89, 91 
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Test Case 2 : Highest Score in First Element, Lowest Score in Last 











following 


52, 54, 56, 
58, 60, 62, 
64, 66, 68, 
70, 72, 74, 
76, 78, 80, 
82, 84, 86, 
85, 90, 92, 
94, 96, 98, 
91a d. 
31, 59 GL 
63, 65, 67, 
um i Ls 3, 
TAM dda TA, 
91,85, 85, 
87, 89, 0 


scores: 100, 
1, 91, 99, 50, 


Element 


|Step| Input | Expected Results Actual Results 


1 | c:\scores.dat 
file with the 








Print 70.82 for average, 
100 for high score, O for 
low score to c:\stats.dat 
file 
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Test Case 3 : Highest Score in Last Element, Lowest Score Near 
Middle 


Step | — Input — Expected Results Actual Results 


c:\scores.dat | Print 70.82 for average, 
file with the 100 for high score, O for 
following low score to c:\stats.dat 
scores: 50, 1, | file 
21, 99. 54. 
54, 56, 58, 
60, 62, 64, 
66, 68, 70, 
72, 74, 76, 
78, 80, 82, 
84, 86, 88, 
90, 92, 94, 
96, 98, 0, 51, 
3a eds 2 T A 
29. 51, 03. 
65, 67, 69, 
Tho 79, Ves 
Td, T9, ST, 
83, 85, 87, 
89, 100 






































Write the Code 
Here's the completed code for the program: 


-- Author : Paul McCartney 

-- Description : This program reads in a set of 50 test 

-— scores from an input file and calculates the average. 
-— It also determines what the highest and lowest scores 
-- in the set are. It then prints the average, high, 

-= and low scores to a file. 
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-- Algorithm 


pro 


Print introduction 

Read in scores 

Calculate Average 

Find high score 

Find low score 

Print out average, high score, and low score 


h Ada.Text IO; 
Ada.Text IO; 


h Ada.Float Text IO; 
Ada.Float Text IO; 


h Ada.Integer Text IO; 
Ada.Integer Text IO; 


cedure Process Scores is 


Num Scores : constant Integer := 50; 
type Score Array is array (1..Num Scores) of Integer; 


-- Name : Print Introduction 

-- Description : This procedure prints the introduction 
ine for the program 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print the introduction 


procedure Print Introduction is 
begin 


-- Print the introduction 

Put (Item -» "This program reads in a set of 50 "); 
Put (Item -» "test scores from an input"); 

New Line; 

Put (Item -» "file and calculates the average.  "); 
Put (Item -» "It also determines what the highest"); 
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New Line; 

Put (Item => "and lowest scores in the set are.  "); 
Put (Item -» "It then prints the average, high,"); 
New Line; 

Put (Item -» "and low scores to a file."); 

New Line; 

New Line; 


end Print Introduction; 


-- Name : Get Scores 

-- Description : This procedure gets the scores from 
--— the input file 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print reading from file message 

-- Open file for input 

= Loop from 1 to number of scores 

-- Read in score from input file 

-— Close the input file 


procedure Get Scores ( Scores : out Score Array ) is 
Input File : File Type; 
begin 


-- Print reading from file message 
Put Line (Item -» "Reading scores from file ..."); 


-- Open file for input 
Open (File -» Input File, 
Mode -» In File, 
Name => "c:\scores.dat") ; 


-- Loop from 1 to number of scores 
for Index in 1 .. Num Scores loop 
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-- Read in score from input file 
Get (File -» Input File, 

Item -» Scores(Index)); 
Skip Line (File -» Input File); 


end loop; 


-- Close the input file 
Close (File -» Input File); 


end Get Scores; 


-- Name : Calculate Average 

-- Description : This procedure calculates the average of 
nS the test scores 

-- Algorithm 

-- Initialize Sum to 0 

-- Loop from 1 to number of scores 

mox Set Sum to Sum + current score 

-- Set Average to Sum / number of scores 


procedure Calculate Average ( Scores : in Score Array; 
Average : out Float ) is 


Sum : Integer; 


begin 
-- Initialize Sum to 0 
Sum se s 
-- Loop from 1 to number of scores 
for Index in 1 .. Num Scores loop 


-- Set Sum to Sum + current score 
Sum :- Sum + Scores (Index); 


end loop; 
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aioe Set Average to Sum / number of scores 
Average := Float(Sum) / Float(Num_Scores) ; 


end Calculate_Average; 


eee: — — —— iAmÁp am Re ah, canis) CR m —-— came, A e m 9 m GEM Gu dme Gb MU Oe) ÓmD a mb RES cub Rmi ae ae as die Gee ee abd, dm ee) Ab «m m; e WEM AMD a, cim ee ee 


-- Name : Find High Score 

-- Description : This procedure finds the highest test 
-- score 

-- Algorithm 

-- Initialize High_Score to first score in array 

-- Loop from 2 to number of scores 

-- If current score is greater than High Score 
-- Set High Score to current score 


procedure Find High Score ( Scores : in Score Array; 
High Score : out Integer ) is 
begin 


--— Initialize High Score to first score in array 
High Score := Scores(1); 


-- Loop from 2 to number of scores 
for Index in 2 .. Num Scores loop 


-- If current score is greater than 
-- High Score 


if ( Scores(Index) » High Score ) then 


-- Set High Score to current score 
High Score := Scores(Index); 


end if; 
end loop; 


end Find High, Score; 
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-- Name : Find Low Score 

-- Description : This procedure finds the lowest test 
-- score 

== Algorithm 

-- Initialize Low_Score to first score in array 

-- Loop from 2 to number of scores 

em If current score is less than Low Score 

mundi Set Low Score to current score 


procedure Find Low Score ( Scores : in Score Array; 
Low Score : out Integer ) is 
begin 


-- Initialize Low Score to first score in array 
Low Score :- Scores(1); 


-- Loop from 2 to number of scores 
for Index in 2 .. Num Scores loop 


-- If current score is less than Low Score 
if ( Scores(Index) « Low Score ) then 


-- Set Low Score to current score 
Low Score := Scores(Index); 


end if; 
end loop; 
end Find Low Score; 


-- Name : Print Average High Low 

-- Description : This procedure prints the average score, 
-- the high score, and the low score to the output 

-- file 
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-- Algorithm 

-- Print writing data to file message 

== Create the file for output 

-- Print the average score to the output file 
-- Print the high score to the output file 

-- Print the low score to the output file 

-- Close the output file 


procedure Print Average High Low ( Average : in Float; 
High Score : in Integer; 
Low Score : in Integer ) is 


Output File : File Type; 
begin 


-- Print writing data to file message 
Put Line (Item s» "Writing data to file «s.")7 


m Create the file for output 
Create (File => Output File, 
Mode -» Out File, 
Name => “c:\stats.dat") ; 


-- Print the average score to the output file 
Put (File => Output File, 
Item => "Average test score : "); 
Put (File -» Output File, 
Item -» Average, 
Fore e» 3, 
ALE we, 
Exp => 0); 
New Line (File -» Output File); 


-— Print the high score to the output file 
Put (File => Output File, 
Item => "High test score p Bye 
Put (File s» Output File, 
ftem => High Score, 
Width -» 3); 
New Line (File -» Output File); 
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-- Print the low score to the output file 
Put (File s» Output File, 
Item -» "Low test score i Era 
Put (File => Output File, 
Item => Low Score, 
Width => 3): 
New Line (File -» Output File); 


EU Close the output file 
Close (File -» Output File); 


end Print Average High Low; 


Scores : Score Array; 

Average : Float; 

High Score : Integer; 

Low Score : Integer; 
begin 


-- Print introduction 
Print Introduction; 


-- Read in scores 
Get Scores ( Scores -» Scores ); 


-- Calculate Average 
Calculate Average ( Scores -» Scores, 
Average -» Average ); 


-- Find high score 
Find High Score ( Scores -» Scores, 
High Score -» High Score); 


-- Find low score 
Find Low Score ( Scores -» Scores, 
Low Score -» Low Score); 
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-- Print out average, high score, and low score 
Print Average High Low ( Average -» Average, 

High Score -» High Score, 

Low Score => Low Score); 


end Process Scores; 


Test the Code 
When we run the code, the results are as we expected: 


Test Case 1 : Highest Score Near Middle, Lowest Score in First 
Element 


Expected Results 


Print 70.82 for average, 
100 for high score, O for 
low score to c:\stats.dat 
file 


























Actual Results 


Prints 70.82 for average, 
100 for high score, O for 
low score to c:\stats.dat 
file 



















at — dat 
file with the 
following 
scores: O, L 
99. 50, 52, 
54. 56, 38, 
60, 62, 64, 
66, 68, 70, 
72, 14, 76, 
78, 80, 82, 
84, 86, 88, 
90, 92, 94, 
96, 98, 100, 
51,33, 55, 
57, 59, 6L, 
63, 65, 67, 
69, 71, 73, 
TA TIS, 
81, 83, 85, 
87, 89,91 
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Test Case 2 : Highest Score in First Element, Lowest Score in Last 


Element 
Expected Results Actual Results 
Prints 70.82 for average, 


Print 70.82 for average, 

100 for high score, 0 for | 100 for high score, O for 

low score to c:\stats.dat | low score to c:\stats.dat 
file 


file 































c:\scores.dat 
file with the 
following 
scores: 100, 
1,91, 99, 50, 
234, 34, 56, 
58, 60, 62, 
64, 66, 68, 
10, 72, 74, 
76, 78, 80, 
82, 84, 86, 
88, 90, 92, 
94, 96, 98, 
D1, doy Jos 
345.539. Bl. 
n3, 63, 87. 
59. 71. 73, 
dé 3454 9. 
81, 83, 85, 
87, 89,0 
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Test Case 3 : Highest Score in Last Element, Lowest Score Near 
Middle 


Expected Results 


c:\scores.dat | Print 70.82 for average, 
file with the 100 for high score, O for 
following low score to c:\stats.dat 
scores: 50, 1, | file 

91, 99, 52, 
54, 56, 58, 
60, 62, 64, 
66, 68, 70, 
72, 74, 76, 
78, 80, 82, 
84, 86, 88, 
90, 92, 94, 
96, 98, 0, 51, 
23, 93, AI 
39, 61, 65, 
65,67, D, 
TL. 79, 195 
74, 19,94, 
83, 85, 87, 
89, 100 


Actual Results 


Prints 70.82 for average, 
100 for high score, O for 
low score to c:\stats.dat 
file 










































11.9. Common Mistakes 


Confusing File and Name Parameters in Open/Create 

Some people confuse their file variable name and the name of the file on 
their disk. Remember that the File -» in the calls to open and Create 
refers to the file variable, while the Name => in those calls refers to the 
name of the file on the disk. Getting these mixed up will result in a 
compilation error. 
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Trying to Read From an Out_File 

This kind of error can occur if you've confused Skip_Line (which is for 
input) with New, Line (which is for output). If you try to do a Skip Line 
in a file you're using for output, or a New Line in a file you're using for 
input, your program will blow up during execution (with something called 
a Mode Error). Make sure you only use input files for input and output 
files for output. | 


Trying to Open a Non-Existent File 

If you haven't gotten the file name exactly right in the call to Open, you 
program will blow up with a Name Error. This means that you've tried to 
open a file that doesn't exist. Carefully check to make sure you have the 
name right (and that the file exists). Sometimes it helps to actually specify 
the entire path name for the file rather than just the file name. 


Forgetting the File Parameter in a Skip Line or New Line 

If you want to do a Skip. Line from an input file, remember to include the 
file parameter; otherwise, the program will hang waiting for the user to 
press the «enter» key. Similarly, if you want to move to a new line in the 
output file, be sure to include the file parameter; otherwise, the new line 
goes to the screen, not the output file. If your program seems to hang for 
no apparent reason, or seems to print lots of extra blank lines to the screen, 
check for file parameters in your calls to Skip Line and New Line. 


Trying to Read From a File That's Not Open 

We always need to make sure that we've opened an input file before we try 
to read from it. Similarly, we always need to create our output file before 
we try to write to it. If we dont, our program will blow up with a 
Status Error. 


Trying to Read Past the End of a File 

Unless we know exactly how many pieces of data are in our input file, we 
Should use the End_Of_File function to make sure we don't read past the 
end of the file (if we do try to go past the end of a file, we get an 
End_Error). As a matter of fact, even if we DO know how much data is in 
the input file, we should still use End o£ File; that way, if the input file is 
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changed to include more (or less) data, we don't have to change our 
program. 


11.10. Exercises 


l. Write a program that reads in 50 test percentages from a file and 
calculates the average test percentage. 


2. Write a program that reads in 20 first initials, last names, and GPAs 
from a file. For each student, the program should determine whether or 
not that student is on Dean's List (GPA at least 3.0). The program should 
then print a list of the students on Dean's List to an output file. 
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Chapter 12. Putting It All Together 


We've provided a section at the end of most of the chapters so far called 
"Putting It All Together". Hopefully, these sections helped solidify the 
concepts and constructs we were presenting in each chapter. In this 
chapter, we'll use the problem-solving skills we've developed and the Ada 
constructs we've learned to solve a larger, more complicated problem. 


12.1. A Tic-Tac-Toe Game 
Here's a problem description for a program that plays tic-tac-toe: 


Play games of tic-tac-toe until the user says they want to quit. Each 
game consists of having the user and the computer alternate turns, with 
the tic-tac-toe board being displayed after each turn. After the game is 
over, the program should say whether the computer won, the user won, 
or the game was a tie. 


Understand the Problem 
Do we understand the problem? Who goes first? Let's let the user go first. 
How does the user indicate where they want their X or O to go? We'll 
number each of the spaces and have the user select the space they want by 
number. How should the computer decide where its O goes (we'll make 
the user X)? Let's have the computer go for the center first, then each of 
the corners, then finally the remaining spaces. Should the board be 
displayed graphically? That would be nice, but we'll just print out a 3 x 3 
table of Xs and Os instead. To indicate empty spaces, we'll print the space 
number. 

You may have gotten the impression in earlier chapters that this step is 
fairly trivial. Now that we're looking at a more complex example, you 
hopefully can see that this step isn't always that easy! 


Design a Solution 
To help us decide what the subproblems should be, let's write a high-level 
algorithm for our solution: 
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-- Print introduction 
-- Initialize Play_Again to true 
-- While Play Again is true 
-- Initialize User Won to false 
-- Initialize Computer Won to false 
-- Initialize Board Full to false 
-- Initialize Board to space numbers 
-- Display the board 
-- While User Won, Computer Won, and Board Full are 
-- all false 
mein Let the user take a turn 
-- Display the board 
-- Check if user just won 
c Check if board is full 
-- If User_Won and Board_Full are both false 
=. Let the computer take a turn 
-- Display the board 
-- Check if the computer won 
=- Check if board is full 
-- If User_Won is true 
-- Print user won message 
-- Otherwise, if Computer Won is true 
ess Print computer won message 
-- Otherwise 
-- Print tie game message 
-- Ask user if they want to play again 


Many of these steps look like good candidates for subproblems, but some 
of them seem simple enough to leave all the processing in the main 
program. Let's break the problem into the following subproblems: 


Print Introduction 
Initialize Board 
Display Board 
User Turn 
Computer Turn 
Check Won 
Check Full 

Get Play Again 
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Here are the comment blocks (including the detailed algorithms) for each 
of the procedures: 


-- Name : Print_Introduction 

-- Description : This procedure prints the introduction 
sess for the program 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print the introduction 


-- Name : Initialize Board 
-- Description : This procedure initializes each space of 
-- the board to its space number 


-- Algorithm 

-= Set Board(1,1) to '1' 
- Set Board(1,2) to '2' 
=- Set Board(1,3) to '3' 
vies Set Board(2,1) to '4' 
sane Set Board(2,2) to '5' 
€ Set Board(2,3) ta '6' 
cs Set Board(3,1) to '7' 
ve Set Board(3,2) to '8' 
== Set Boara(3,3) to '3' 


-- Name : Display Board 

-- Description : This procedure displays the board 
-- Algorithm 

-— Loop row from 1 to 3 

e Loop column from 1 to 3 

== Print Board(row,column) 
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-- Name : User_Turn 
-- Description : This procedure lets the user take a turn 
-- Algorithm 


Prompt for and get space number 
While space number is < 1 or > 9 
Print out of bounds message 
Prompt for and get space number 
Set Row to ( ( Space Number - 1) / 3) +1 
Set Column to ( Space Number rem 3 ) 
Lr Colum = 0 
Set Column to 3 
While Board(Row,Column) is an X or O (space already 
filled) | 
Print space filled message 
Prompt for and get space number 
While space number is « 10r » 9 
Print out of bounds message 
Prompt for and get space number 
Set Row to ( ( Space Number - 1) / 3) + 1 
Set Column to ( Space Number rem 3 ) 
Lt Coelum = 9 
Set Column to 3 


Set Board(Row,Column) to X 


-- Name : Computer Turn 
-- Description : This procedure lets the computer take a 


turn. The computer tries for the middle first, 
then each corner, then the remaining spaces. 


-- Algorithm 


If Board(2,2) /» X and /= O 
Set Board(2,2) to O 

Otherwise, if Board(1,1) /= X and /= 0 
Set Board(1,1) to O 

Otherwise, if Board(1,3) /= X and /= 0 
Set Board(1,3) to O 

Otherwise, if Board(3,1) /= X and /= 0 
Set Board(3,1) to O 
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=- Otherwise, if Board(3,3) /= X and /= O 
m Set Board(3,3) to O 
-- Otherwise, if Board(1,2) /= X and /= 0 
oe Set Board(1,2) to O 
-- Otherwise, if Board(2,3) /= X and /= O 
euius Set Board(2,3) to Q 
=- Otherwise, if Board(3,2) /= X and /= O 
s Set Board(3,2) to O 
-— Otherwise, if Board(2,1) /= X and /= 0 
ins Set Board(2,1) to O 


-- Name : Check Won 

-- Description : This procedure checks to see if the 
-- player given by Who (X or O) has won 

-- Algorithm : 

-- Initialize Won to false 

=- (Check rows for a win) 

-- Loop row from 1 to 3 

— If Board(row,1) and Board(row,2) and 

-= Board(row,3) = Who 

des Set Won to true 

-- (Check columns for a win) 

-- Loop column from 1 to 3 

-== If Board(1,column) and Board(2,column) and 
-— Board(3,column) = Who 

un Set Won to true 

-- (Check diagonals) 


-- If Board(1,1) and Board(2,2) and Board(3,3) - Who 
vim Set Won to true 
-- If Board(1,3) and Board(2,2) and Board(3,1) = Who 


"im Set Won to true 


-- Name : Check Full 
-- Description : This procedure checks to see if the board 
-- is full 
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-- Algorithm 

-- Initialize Full to true 

-- Loop row from 1 to 3 

BUS Loop column from 1 to 3 

-=-= If Board(row,column) /= X and /= O 
fries Set Full to false 


ee ee i ee ee ea ea ea es ee 


eee eee eae e ea ea el = 


-- Name : Get_Play_Again | 

-- Description : This procedure finds out whether or not 
-- the user wants to play again 
-- Algorithm 

-— Prompt for and get Answer 

-- While Answer is not n, N, y, or Y 

-- Print error message 

-- Prompt for and get Answer 

-- If Answer is y or Y 

ens Set Play Again to true 

-- Otherwise, 

-—— Set Play Again to false 


The Print Introduction procedure doesn't need any parameters. The 
Initialize Board procedure initializes the board then passes it out to the 
main program. The Display Board procedure simply displays the board, 
so it needs the board passed in from the main program. The User Turn 
procedure looks at the board (to check for a valid move) and changes the 
board (once a valid move has been selected), so the board goes both in and 
out of this procedure. The same applies for the computer Turn 
procedure. The Check won procedure needs to look at the board and 
decide if who won, so both the board and the value of wno come in to the 
procedure. The procedure then passes won back out (won is true if who 
won, false otherwise). The Check Ful1 procedure needs the board passed 
in (so it can check if it's full), then it passes Full out (Full is true if board 
is full, false otherwise). Finally, the Get Play Again procedures finds out 
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Print Introduction Main 


= 


Initialize Board 


N = 
Display Board 
iN Board 
User Turn 
Board 
Computer Turn 
Board 
Check Won 
Board, Who 
Won 
Check Full 
Board 


Get Play Again 


Play Again 
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if the user wants to play again and passes out true if they do and false if 
they don't. The resulting decomposition diagram is on the previous page. 
Here are the resulting procedure headers: 


procedure Print Introduction is 

procedure Initialize Board ( Board : out Board Array ) is 
procedure Display Board ( Board : in Board Array ) is 
procedure User Turn ( Board : in out Board Array ) is 


procedure Computer Turn ( Board : in out Board Array ) is 


procedure Check Won ( Board : in Board Array; 
Who : in Character; 
Won : out Boolean ) is 

procedure Check Full ( Board : in Board Array; 
Full : out Boolean ) is 


procedure Get Play Again ( Play Again : out Boolean ) is 
Now we're ready to move on to our test plan. 


Write the Test Plan 

The test plan for this code is fairly complicated. That's because there are 
three loops in the User. Turn procedure, one of which is nested inside 
another, as well as a loop in the Get Play Again procedure, a loop in the 
main program, and numerous if statements throughout the program. In 
addition, we need to play at least one game in which the user wins, one 
game in which the computer wins, and one game that results in a tie (to 
make sure we test all the branches of the last if in the main program). We 
also need to be sure to play a game in which the win occurs in a row, a 
game in which the win occurs in a column, and games in which the wins 
occur on each diagonal. Finally, we should probably check to see if the 
program works properly when the user wins by filling the last square on the 
board. Note that, with the user going first, the computer can't fill the last 
square on the board. Because the test cases are fairly complicated, we've 
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included tables after the test cases to show which test cases and steps test 
each construct. 


Test Case 1 


| Step| Input | Expected Results Actual Results 


2 | O for space Error message, 
reprompt 


7 for space Computer pick space 3 


4 | | for space Error message 
reprompt 















e. 
again number 
reprompt 
Sk niai — s UN RAN 
reprompt 
| O|4forspce | Computer pick space5 | —— 0 0 00— 
Computer pick space 1 | — 0 
——M SE 
reprompt 
Ws ndi — 2a MN NR 
reprompt 
| l3|6forspxe  |Computerpickspace3 | —— č Z o 
———M Re 
Computer Won message 
E oii — NN NR 
again reprompt 
"m R 
again reprompt 
17 Program ends 
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Test Case 2 


| Input | Expected Results 
Computer pick space | 
Computer pick space 3 


reprompt 
' 
reprompt 
Computer pick space 2 
Computer Won message 
again reprompt 









Actual Results 


: i 
| 
again number 
| 
reprompt 
reprompt 
reprompt 


po 


MN 


9 for space Computer pick space 2 
8 for space Computer pick space 6 
5 | 4 for space Tie Game message 


16 | N for play Program ends 
again 


N 
v 
m | — — poe er 
Is 123 -— CA wWIN|— fe 


— 








5 for space Computer pick space | ae 
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Test Case 3 


Step Expected Results Actual Results 
|  I|3forspce | Computer pick space5 | —— 0 0 0 
7 for space | Computer pick space | [| 


Computer Won message | ` 
n for play Program ends es 
again 


Test Case 4 


Step Expected Results Actual Results 

























| l|Sforspae | Computer pick space | | —— 0 0 | 
|  2|6forspae  |Compuerpikspace3 | —— 0000 | 
|  3|2forspae | Computer pick space? | —— 0000. 


n for play Program ends 
again 


Test Case 4 plays a game in which the user wins by filling the last square 
on the board. 

In the tables below, an entry like 1:2-3 indicates that Test Case 1, Steps 
2 and 3 test the given construct (executing the loop body of the first loop 
in User Turn | time, for example). Although a particular construct may 
be tested by many test case steps, we only reference the first steps that test 
the construct. 

You should also note that in some cases testing a construct in a 
particular way is not possible. For example, we can't test the first loop in 
the main program 0 times because we initialize Play Again to force the 
loop body to execute at least once. 
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Procedure : User_Turn 


Loop O Times | Time Multiple Times 
l [al 1:2-3 1:7-9 
2 1:1 1:4-5 Riil 
3 1:5 2:1-5 2:10-13 
If False Branch True Branch 
l 1:1 2:9 
2 133 1-13 


Procedure : Computer Turn 


If False Branch True Branch 

l 1:3 4 

2 1" 1:10 

l 1:14 153 

4 25 1:14 

5 25 E 

6 2°14 a 

7 4:4 2:14 

8 Not Possible 4:4 
Procedure : Check. Won 

If False Branch True Branch 

l i Zo 

2 1:1 [m 

3 [*1 3:23 

4 1:1 I*14 
Procedure : Check. Full 

If False Branch True Branch 


l 2113 1:1 
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Procedure : Get_Play_Again 


Loop 0 Times | Time Multiple Times 
l 1:6 2:6-7 1:15-17 
H * False Branch True Branch 
l 1:17 1:6 


Main Program 


Loop 0 Times | Time Multiple Times 
l Not Possible 3:1-4 oe es 
2 Not Possible Not Possible 1:1-17 
If False Branch True Branch 
l 1:5 izi 
2 1:14 ee 
3 215 1:14 


Write the Code 
When we write the (massive amounts of) code from our algorithms, we 
get: 


e Author : Bob Seger 

-- Description : This program plays games of tic-tac-toe 
-- until the user says they want to quit. Each game 

-— consists of having the user and the computer alternate 
-— turns, with the tic-tac-board being displayed after 
=< each turn. After the game is over, the program says 
-= whether the computer won, the user won, or the game 
-— was a tie. 

-- Algorithm : 

-- Print introduction 

-- Initialize Play Again to true 

-- While Play Again is true 

-- Initialize User Won to false 

-- Initialize Computer_Won to false 
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-- Initialize Board Full to false 

-- Initialize Board to space numbers 
== Display the board 

-- While User Won, Computer Won, and Board Full are 
-- all false 

a Let the user take a turn 

-- Display the board 

== Check if user just won 

-- Check if board ie full 

-- If User Won and Board Full are both false 
-- Let the computer take a turn 
d Display the board 

-- Check if the computer won 

-- Check if board is full 

-— If User Won is true 

-- Print user won message 

-- Otherwise, if Computer Won is true 
-- Print computer won message 

==> Otherwise 

-- Print tie game message 

-= Ask user if they want to play again 


with Ada.Text_IO; 
use Ada.Text_IO; 


with Ada.Integer Text IO; 
use  Ada.Integer Text IO; 


procedure Tic Tac Toe is 


type Board Array is array (1..3, 1..3) of Character; 


-- Name : Print Introduction 

-- Description : This procedure prints the introduction 
-- for the program 

-- Algorithm 

-- Print the introduction 


-e e» — oe a o — a oa — — — — — — — — — — — á á á á á — — — — — — — — — — — — — {[— 
— — — — — — — — — — — — — -— 
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procedure Print_Introduction is 


begin 


Put 
Put (Item 
New_Line; 
Put (Item 
Put (Item 
New_Line; 
Put (Item 
Put (Item 
New_Line; 
Put (Item 
Put (Item 
New_Line; 
Put (Item 
Put (Item 
New_Line; 
Put (Item 
New_Line; 


=> 


Print the introduction 
(Item => "This program plays games of 


"M y 
"tic-tac-toe until the user"); 
"Says they want to quit. Each "); 
"game consists of having the"); 
"user and the computer alternate "); 
"turns, with the tic-tac-toe"); 


"board being displayed after each "); 
"turn. After the game is"); 
"over, the program says whether "); 
"the computer won, the user"); 


"won, or the game was a tie."); 


end Print Introduction; 


-- Name : Initialize Board 

-- Description This procedure initializes each space of 
-- the board to its space number 
-- Algorithm : 

m Set Board(i,1) to 'I' 

-— Set Board(1,2) to '2' 

== Set Board(1,3) to '3' 

== Set Board(2,1) to '4' 

ae Set Board(2,2) to '5' 

win Set Board(2,3) to '6' 

== Set Board(3,1) to '7' 

pius Set Board(3,2) to '8' 

-— Set Board(3,3) to '9' 
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procedure Initialize_Board ( Board : out Board_Array ) is 
begin 


-- set. Board{(],1) to 'l' 
Boardil;l) ie. '1*:5 


-- Set Board(1,2) to '2' 
Board(1i1,2).5e9 '2'; 


--— Set Board(l1,3) to '3' 
Board(],3) ze '$!; 


-- Set Board(2,1) to '4' 
Boadrd(2,1) «<= ‘H's 


-- Set Board(2,2) to '5' 
BosBrd(2,2).s-,'5': 


-- Set Board(2,3) to '6' 
Board(2,3) «= '6':; 


-- Set Board(3,1) to '7' 
Board(5,1] se "F's 


-- Set Board(3,2) to '8' 
Bosuerd(3,2) se 'B'; 


-- Set Board(3,3) to '9' 
Bosard(3,.,3) + '9'; 


end Initialize Board; 


-- Name : Display Board 

-- Description : This procedure displays the board 
-- Algorithm : 

dn Loop row from 1 to 3 

-- Loop column from 1 to 3 

-- Print Board(row,column) 
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procedure Display Board ( Board : in Board Array ) is 


begin 
New Line; 
-- Loop row from 1 to 3 
for Row in 1 .. 3 loop 
== Loop column from 1 to 3 
for Column in 1 .. 3 loop 
-- Print Board (row,column) 
Put (Item => " "Je 
Put (Item => Board (Row,Column)); 
end loop; 
New Line; 
end loop; 
New Line; 


end Display Board; 


Name : User Turn 
Description : This procedure lets the user take a turn 
Algorithm 
Prompt for and get space number 
While space number is < lor > 9 
Print out of bounds message 
Prompt for and get space number 
Set Row to ( ( Space Number - 1) / 3) + 1 
Set Column to ( Space Number rem 3 ) 
If Column = 0 
Set Column to 3 
While Board(Row,Column) is an X or O (space already 
filled) 
Print space filled message 
Prompt for and get space number 
While space number is « 1 or » 9 
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—- Print out of bounds message 

nra Prompt for and get space number 

= Set Row to ( ( Space Number - 1) /3 ) +1 
=m Set Column to ( Space_Number rem 3 ) 

-— If Column = 0 

seins Set Column to 3 

ims Set Board(Row,Column) to X 
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procedure User Turn ( Board : in out Board Array ) is 


Space Number : Integer; 

ROW : Integer; 

Column : Integer; 
begin 


-- Prompt for and get space number 

Put (Item -» "Please enter selected space number : "); 
Get (Item -» Space Number); 

Skip. Line; 


-- While space number is < 1 or > 9 
while ( Space Number < 1 ) or 
( Space Number » 9 ) loop 


-- Print out of bounds message 

Put (Item -» "Space number must be between "); 
Put (Item => "1 and 9 !!1!"); 

New Line; 


== Prompt for and get space number 

Put (Item => "Please re-enter selected space "); 
Put (Item => "number : "); 

Get (Item => Space Number); 


Skip Line; 
end loop; 
--— Set Row to ( ( Space Number - 1) / 3) + 1 
Row := ( ( Space Number = 1) 7 3) +1; 
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-- Set Column to ( Space Number rem 3 ) 
Column := Space Number rem 3; 


-- LL Cont = g 
LL ( Colin = 0 ) then 


-- Set Column to 3 
Column «= 3: 


end if; 


-- While Board(Row,Column) is an X or O 
-- (space already filled) 
while ( Board(Row,Column) = 'X' ) or 

( Board(Row,Column) = 'O' ) loop 


-- Print space filled message 
Put (Item -» "That space is already "); 
Put (ftem => "filled !11"); 

New Line; 


-- Prompt for and get space number 

Put (Item => "Please enter selected space "); 
Put (Item => "number : "); 

Get (Item => Space Number); 

Skip Line; 


-- While space number is « lor » 9 
while ( Space Number « 1 ) or 
( Space Number » 9 ) loop 


-- Print out of bounds message 

Put (Item -» "Space number must be between "); 
Put (Item => "1 and 9 !!1!"); 

New Line; 


-- Prompt for and get space number 

Put (Item -» "Please re-enter selected space "); 
Put (Item -» "number : "); 

Get (Item -» Space Number); 

Skip Line; 


end loop; 
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Set Row to ( ( Space Number - 1) / 3) + 1 


Row := ( ( Space Number - 1) / 3) + 1; 
-— Set Column to ( Space Number rem 3 ) 
Column :- Space Number rem 3; 
=< If Column = OQ 
if ( Column = O ) then 
--— Set Column to 3 
Column := 3; 
end if; 
end loop; 


Set Board(Row,Column) 
Board(Row,Column) := 'X'; 


to X 


end User Turn; 


-- Name Computer Turn 

-- Description This procedure lets the computer take a 
-- turn. The computer tries for the middle first, 
ai then each corner, then the remaining spaces. 

-- Algorithm 

-— If Board(2,2) /= X or O 

m Set Board(2,2) to 0 

-- Otherwise, if Board(1,1) /= X or O 

ee Set Board(1,1) to O 

-- Otherwise, if Board(1,3) /= X or O 

=> Set Board(1,3) tö O 

=- Otherwise, if Board(3,1) /= X or O 

a Set Board(3,1) to O 

-- Otherwise, if Board(3,3) /= X or O 

-- Set Board(3,3) to Q 

-- Otherwise, if Board(1,2) /= X or O 

-- Set Board(1,2) to O 

-- Otherwise, if Board(2,3) /= X or O 


Set Board(2,3) 


to Q 
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-- Otherwise, if Board(3,2) /= X or O 
= Set Board(3,2) to O 
-- Otherwise, if Board(2,1) /= X or O 
Bein Set Board(2,1) to O 


procedure Computer Turn ( Board : in out Board Array ) is 
begin 


-- If Boardi(2,.2) f= X or O 
if t Board(2,2) J= 'X' 3 ane 
( Board(2,2) /= 'O* ) then 


-- Set Board(2,2) to © 
Board(2;,2) g= 'O'; 


-- Otherwise, if Board(1,1) /= X or O 
elsif ( Board(1,1) /= *'X' ) and 
( Board(1,1) /= 'O' ) then 


-- Set Board(1,1) to O 
Boardi; L) += 'Q*s 


-- Otherwise, if Board(1,3) /= X or O 
elsif ( Board(1,3) /= 'X' ) and 
( Board(1,3) /= 'O' ) then 


-- Set Board(1,3) to O 
Board(iL3) e "O"z 


- Otherwise, if Board(3,1) /= X or O 
elsif ( Board(3,1) /= "K! ) and 
I Boardi3,1) 7] "O° J then 


-- Set Board(3,1) to O 
Boarat3,1) ze '0'; 


-- Otherwise, if Board(3,3) / X or O 
elsif ( Board(3,3) /= 'X' ) and 
( Board(3,3) /= 'O' ) then 
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-- Set Board(3,3) to O 
BHosx04(3,3) r= "Q's 


-- Otherwise, if Board(1,2) /= X or O 
elsif ( Board(1,2) /= 'X' ) and 
( Board(l1,2) f= 'Q' ) then 


x Set Board(1,2) to O 
Boerdt(l2) ze "03 


-- Otherwise, if Board(2,3) /= X or O 
elsif ( Board(2,3) /= 'X' ) and 
( Board(2,3) /= 'O' ) then 


-- Set Board(2,3) to O 
Bosra (s.,3) c= "5': 


-- Otherwise, if Board(3,2) /= X or O 
elsif ( Board(3,2) /= 'X' ) and 
( Board(3,2) /= 'O' ) then 


-- Set Board(3,2) to O 
Boare (3.2) sa '"Q'; 


= Otherwise, if Board(2,1) /= X or O 
elsif ( Board(2,1) /= 'X' ) and 
( Board(2,1) /= 'O' ) then 


-- Set Board(2,1) to O 
Boara(2,1) se 'Q': 


end if; 


end Computer Turn; 


-- Name : Check Won 

-- Description : This procedure checks to see if the 
dun player given by Who (X or O) has won 

-- Algorithm : 

--— Initialize Won to false 

dis (Check rows for a win) 
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--— Loop row from 1 to 3 

-- If Board(row,1) and Board(row,2) and 

-- Board(row,3) = Who 

eem Set Won to true 

-- (Check columns for a win) 

-- Loop column from 1 to 3 

-— If Board(1,column) and Board(2,column) and 
oe Board(3,column) = Who 

es Set Won to true 

-— (Check diagonals) 

-- If Board(1,1) and Board(2,2) and Board(3,3) 
mi Set Won to true 

-- If Board(1,3) and Board(2,2) and Board(3,1) = Who 
=o Set Won to true 


Who 


procedure Check_Won ( Board : in Board_Array; 
Who : in Character; 
Won : out Boolean ) is 

begin 


-- Initialize Won to false 
Won := false; 

-- (Check rows for a win) 
-- Loop row from 1 to 3 
for Row in 1 .. 3 loop 


-- If Board(row,1) and Board(row,2) and 


-- Board(row,3) = Who 
if ( Board(Row,1) = Who ) and 
( Board(Row,2) = Who ) and 
( Board(Row,3) = Who ) then 


-- Set Won to true 
Won := true; 


end if; 


end loop; 
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(Check columns for a win) 
Loop column from 1 to 3 


fer Columa in 1 sa 3 Loos 


-- If Board(1,column) and Board(2,column) and 


-— Board(3,column) = Who 
if ( Board(1,Column) = Who ) and 
( Board(2,Column) = Who ) and 
( Board(3,Column) = Who ) then 


--— Set Won to true 
Won := true; 


end if; 


end loop; 


(Check diagonals) 
If Board(1,1) and Board(2,2) and 


-- Board(3,3) = Who 

if ( Board(1,1) = Who ) and 
( Board (2, 2) = Who ) and 
( Board(3,3) = Who ) then 
-— Set Won to true 
Won := true; 

end if; 

-- If Board(1,3) and Board(2,2) and 

-- Boardi3.1) = Who 

if ( Board(1,3) = Who ) and 
( Board(2,2) = Who ) and 
( Board(3,1) = Who ) then 
ae Set Won to true 
Won := true; 

end if; 


end Check_Won; 
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-- Name : Check Full 

-- Description : This procedure checks to see if the 
-- board is full 

-- Algorithm 

-- Initialize Full to true 

-- Loop row from 1 to 3 

=- Loop column from 1 to 3 

— If Board(row,column) /= X and /= O 

_— Set Full to false 


procedure Check_Full ( Board : in Board_Array; 
Full : out Boolean ) is 
begin 


-- Initialize Full to true 
Full se True: 


== Loop row from 1 to 3 
for Row in 1 .. 3 loop 


-- Loop column from 1 to 3 
for Column in Ll :: 3 loop 


-- If Board(row,column) /= X and /= 0 
if ( Board(Row,Column) /= 'X' ) and 
( Board(Row,Column) /= 'O' ) then 


-- Set Full to false 
Full := False; 


end if; 
end loop; 
end loop; 


end Check Full; 
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-- Name : Get Play Again 

-- Description : This procedure finds out whether or not 
-—— the user wants to play again 

-- Algorithm 

euin Prompt for and get Answer 

-- While Answer is not n, N, y, or Y 
-— Print error message 

== Prompt for and get Answer 

-- If Answer is y or Y 

aeae Set Play_Again to true 

-- Otherwise, 

i Set Play Again to false 


procedure Get Play Again ( Play Again : out Boolean ) is 
Answer : Character; 
begin 


-— Prompt for and get Answer 

Put (Item -» "Would you like to play again (y,n)? "); 
Get (Item -» Answer); 

Skip Line; 


-= While Answer is not n, N, y, or Y 
while ( Answer /= 'n' ) and ( Answer /= 'N' ) and 
( Answer /= 'y' ) and ( Answer /- 'Y' ) loop 


-- Print error message 
Put Line (Item -» "Answer must be n, N, y, or Y!"); 


~~ Prompt for and get Answer 

Put (Item => "Would you like to play again "); 
Put (Item => "(yV n]? “) 3 

Get (Item => Answer); 

Skip_Line; 


end loop; 
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== If Answer is y or Y 
if ( Answer = "y' ) or ( Answer = 'Y' ) then 


-- Set Play Again to true 
Play Again :- True; 


-- Otherwise, 
else 


-- Set Play Again to false 
Play Again :- False; 


end if; 


end Get Play Again; 


Board : Board Array; 
User Won : Boolean; 

. Computer Won : Boolean; 
Board Full : Boolean; 
Play Again : Boolean; 

begin 


-- Print introduction 
Print Introduction; 


-- Initialize Play Again to true 
Play Again := True; 


-- While Play Again is true 
while Play Again loop 


-- Initialize User Won to false 
User Won := False; 


-- Initialize Computer Won to false 
Computer Won := False; 
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-- Initialize Board Full to false 
Board Full := False; 


-- Initialize Board to space numbers 
Initialize Board (Board -» Board); 


-- Display the board 
Display Board (Board -» Board); 


-— While User Won, Computer Won, and Board Full 
m are all false 
while ( not User Won) and ( not Computer Won ) 

and ( not Board Full ) loop 


-- Let the user take a turn 
User Turn (Board -» Board); 


-- Display the board 
Display Board (Board => Board); 


-— Check if user just won 
Check Won (Board -» Board, 

Who zi 'X', 

Won => User Won); 


-- Check if board is full 
Check Full (Board => Board, 
Full -» Board Full); 


-- If User Won and Board Full are both 
-- false 
if ( not User Won ) and ( not Board Full ) then 


-- Let the computer take a turn 
Put Line (Item => "Computer taking turn ... "); 
Computer Turn (Board -» Board); 


-- Display the board 
Display Board (Board -» Board); 
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-- Check if the computer won 
Check Won (Board -» Board, 

Who => 'O', 

Won => Computer_Won) ; 


-- Check if board is full 
Check Full (Board => Board, 
Full => Board Full); 
end if; 


end loop; 


--— If User Won is true 
if User Won then 


-- Print user won message 
Put Line (Item -» "You won the game !!!"); 


New Line; 


-- Otherwise, if Computer Won is true 
elsif Computer Won then 


-- Print computer won message 
Put Line (Item -» "The computer won !"); 
New Line; 

esie Otherwise 
-- Print tie game message 
Put Line (Item -» "Tie game !"); 
New Line; 


end if; 


-- Ask user if they want to play again 
Get Play Again (Play Again -» Play Again); 


end loop; 


end Tic Tac Toe; 
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Test the Code 

So now we need to run our test plan to make sure the program works. 
When we run the program above and fill in the actual results in our test 
plan, we get the following (exactly as we expected): 


Test Case 1 





| Expected Results . Actual Results 
|] for space Computer picks space 5 


0 for space Error message, 
reprompt reprompts 

7 for space Computer picks space 3 

| for space Error message, 
reprompt reprompts 

4 for space User Won message 

y for play Prompts for space 

again number number 

10 for space Error message, 
reprompt reprompts 

0 for space Error message, 
reprompt reprompts 


4 for space Computer pick space 5 Computer picks space 5 
2 for space Computer pick space | Computer picks space | 


4 for space Error message, 
reprompt reprompts 
|] for space Error message, 
| reprompt reprompts . 
3 | 6 for space Computer picks space 3 


14 | 8 for space Computer pick space 7 | Computer picks space 7 
Computer Won message | Computer Won message 


15 | z for play Error message, Error message, 
again reprompt reprompts 


Cn 


un 
c 
e 







7 


0 









— mM | mÓ 
n2 — 


—— 
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16 | q for play Error message, Error message, 
again reprompt reprompts 
17 | n for play Program ends Program ends 
again 


Test Case 2 


|Step| Input | Expected Results Actual Results 


reprompt reprompts 
reprompt reprompts 





























Computer Won message | Computer Won message 


Wi. — MAD =a 
again reprompt reprompts 
again number number 





i 
Computer pick space 2 | Computer picks space 2 


EN! 5 for space Computer pick space 1. | Computer picks space | 
[o og 3 for space Computer pick space 7 | Computer picks space 7 


' 
reprompt reprompts 
reprompt 









reprompts 


12 | O for space Error message, Error message, 
reprompt reprompts 


Computer pick space 2 | Computer picks space 2 










8 for space Computer pick space 6 | Computer picks space 6 
4 for space Tie Game message Tie Game message 


again 
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Test Case 3 


Step Expected Results Actual Results 
omputer picks space 5 
7 for space Computer picks space | 


3 | 4 for space Computer pick space 9 | Computer picks space 9 
| Computer Won message | Computer Won message 
n for play Program ends Program ends 
again 


Test Case 4 


[Step | — Input | Expected Results — | 
Computer picks space 3 
Computer picks space 7 






















Actual Results 
omputer picks space | 


e 





9 for space Computer pick space 8 omputer picks space 8 
4 for space User Won message ser Won message 


D» n for play Program ends Program ends 
again : 


And there you have it! We applied our five step process to a reasonably 
large problem (at least at the introductory level) and managed to solve the 
problem just fine. 


EIE 
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Chapter 13. Advanced Topics 


Well, we've pretty much covered everything you need to successfully 
complete an introductory course. Some of you, however, would probably 
like to know more about some of the other constructs available in Ada. 
This chapter introduces some of those more advanced topics. Although it 
certainly doesn't cover the rest of Ada 95, it does give you enough 
information to explore Ada a little further. 


13.1. Writing Your Own Packages 


You hopefully already realize how valuable packages are. Without the 
Ada.Text IO package, for example, you'd have to write your own input 
and output procedures for handling character and string I/O! The standard 
packages provided in Ada let you use the code someone else has already 
written for you. The other nice thing about packages is that all you have to 
do to use them is include a with (and use, if you like) clause at the top of 
your program to provide access to the "stuff" in that package. 

But what if you want to write your own package? You might have a 
great idea for some procedures that other people might want to use, and 
you know the cleanest way to do it is by including them in a package. 
You'll need to write two things: a package specification, which defines the 
interface to the package (how you call each procedure, for example), and a 
package body, which provides the executable code for each procedure. A 
general view of the required syntax for a package specification is provided 
on the following page. 

The only thing in the package specification that you haven't seen yet is 
procedure specifications. A procedure specification is simply the 
procedure header we've been writing all along, with the is at the end 
replaced by a semicolon. We'll look at an example in a moment. 
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Package Specification Syntax 
«package comment block» 
«withs and uses of other packages» 
package «package name» is 
«constant declarations» 
«type definitions» 
«procedure specifications in the package» 


end «package name»; 


«package comment block» - the comment block for the package 

«withs and uses of other packages» - with and use clauses to provide 
access to data types in other packages 

«package name» - the name of the package 

«constant declarations» - declarations of new constants for the package 

«type definitions» - definitions of new data types for the package 

«procedure specifications in the package» - specifications for the 
procedures in the package 





The syntax for a package body is provided on the following page. The big 
differences between the package specification and the package body are 
that we include the word boay in the package header for the package body, 
and we include the procedure bodies (essentially, the procedures we've 
been writing all along) rather than the procedure specifications in the 
package body. 
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Package Body Syntax 


<package comment block> 

<withs and uses of other packages> 

package body <package name> is 
<constant declarations> 
<procedure bodies in the package> 


end <package name>; 


<package comment block> - the comment block for the package 

<withs and uses of other packages> - with and use clauses to provide 
access to data types and procedures in other packages 

<package name> - the name of the package 

«constant declarations» - declarations of new constants used in the 


package body 
«procedure bodies in the package» - bodies for the procedures in the 
package 





OK, let's look at an example. 
Example 13.1. Creating a Package for Vector Operations 


Problem Description: Write a package that provides procedures to 
calculate the magnitude of a vector, the dot product of two vectors, and 
the cross product of two vectors. 


Let's look at the package specification first; here's one that should work: 


-- Author : Gary Cherone 
-- Description : This package provides a data type for 
-- vectors and some basic vector operations. 
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package Vectors is 


-- declare array to hold i, j, and k vector components 
type Vector is array (1..3) of Float; 


-- Name : Magnitude 
-- Description : This procedure calculates the magnitude 


=< of a vector. 
procedure Magnitude ( The_Vector : in Vector; 
Mag : out Float ); 


-- Name : Dot 
-- Description : This procedure calculates the dot 


-- product of two vectors. 

procedure Dot ( Vector 1 : in Vector; 
Vector 2 s An Vector; 
Dot Product : out Float ); 


-- Name : Cross 
-- Description : This procedure calculates the cross 


-- product of two vectors. 
procedure Cross ( Vector_l : in Vector; 
Vector_2 : in Vector; 


Cross_Product : out Vector ); 
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end Vectors; 


There are several items worth noting here. One of the first things we did in 
the package specification is define a new data type, called Vector, that's an 
array of three floating point numbers. The first element of the array is the i 
component of the vector, the second element is the j component, and the 
third element is the k component. Each procedure comment block in the 
package specification contains the name of the procedure and a description 
of the procedure, but no algorithm! That's because we're really interested 
in specifying the interface to the procedures when we write the package 
specification; we don't worry about how we're going to implement those 
procedures until we get to the package body. Finally, the procedure 
headers are slightly different from what we're used to seeing, since they end 
in semicolons rather than the word is. 
Moving on to the package body, we could have something like: 


-- Author : Gary Cherone 
-- Description : This package provides a data type for 
-- vectors and some basic vector operations. 


with Ada.Numerics.Elementary Functions; 
use  Ada.Numerics.Elementary Functions; 


package body Vectors is 


-- Name : Magnitude 

-- Description : This procedure calculates the magnitude 
nis of a vector. 

-- Algorithm : 

== Calculate Mag as square root of i ** 2 + j ** 2 + 
em k ** 2 
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procedure Magnitude ( The_Vector : in Vector; 
Mag : out Float ) is 
begin 


-- calculate Mag as square root of i ** 2 + J ** 2 

-— € +k ** 2 l 

Mag := Sart ( The Vector(1)**2 + The Vector(2)**2 + 
The Vector(3)**2 Fy 


end Magnitude; 
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-- Name : Dot 

-- Description : This procedure calculates the dot 

-- product of two vectors. 

-- Algorithm : 

-- Calculate Dot Product as Vector l(1)*Vector 2(1) + 
sem Vector. 1(2)*Vector 212) + 

aa Vector_1 (3) *Vector_2 (3) 


sien EO E bs Scena halons amici Sia eh oe T RC ROI SUI ——————— € 
prócedure Dot ( Vector 1 : in Vectbr; 

Vector. 2 * in Vector; 

Dot Product : out Float ) is 
begin 


-- Calculate Dot Product as Vector 1(1)*Vector 2(1) 
-- + Vector_1(2)*Vector_2(2) + 
-- Vector 1(3)*Vector 2(3) 
Dot Product <= Vector_1(1) * Vector 2(1) + 
Vector 1(2) * Vector 2(2) + 
Vector 1(3) * Vector 2(3); 


end Dot; 


-- Name : Cross 
-- Description : This procedure calculates the cross 
-— product of two vectors. 
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-- Algorithm 

=- Calculate Cross, Product(1]) 
im Vector 1(2)*Vector 2(3) 
uis Vector_1(3) *Vector_2 (2) 
-— Calculate Cross Product (2) 
e— Vector 1(3)*Vector 2(1) - 
mm Vector 1(1)*Vector 2(3) 
-= Calculate Cross_Product (3) 
mi Vector 1(1)*Vector 2(2) 
-- Vector_1(2) *Vector_2 (1) 


procedure Cross ( Vector 1 : in Vector; 
Vector 2 : in Vector; 
Cross Product : out Vector ) is 
begin 


=- Calculate Cross_Product ( 
S Vector 1(2)*Vector. 2( 
des Vector 1(3)*Vector. 2( 
Cross _ Product(l) += Vector 112 
Vector. 1(3)*Vector 2(2); 


1) as 

ay = 

2 ) 

)*Vector 2(3) - 


-— Calculate Cross Product( 
ee Vector 1(3)*Vector.2| 
-- Vector 1(1)*Vector. 2( 
Cross. Product(2) := Vector 1(3 
Vector l(1)*Vector 2(3); 


2) as 
ib = 
3) 
) * 


Vector 2(1) - 


-- Calculate Cross Product( 
-— Vector 1(1)*Vector 2( 
--— Vector 1(2)*Vector. 2( 
Cross, Product(3) := Vector 1l(1 
Vector 1(2)*Vector 2(1); 


as 


3) 
2) = 
1) 

)*Vector.2(2) = 


end Cross; 


end Vectors; 


Note that we don't have to define the vector data type again in the 
package body; it's simply available to us from the package specification. 
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All the procedure comment blocks now contain algorithms, and each 
procedure has been fully implemented. 
To use this package in a program, we would with and use the package: 


with Vectors; 
use  Vectors; 


declare variables of type vector: 


Position : Vector; 
Force : Vector; 
Torque : Vector; 


and call the appropriate procedures in the vectors package as needed; for 
example: 


Cross ( Vector 1 => Position, 
Vector 2 -» Force, 
Cross. Product => Torque j? 


That's how you write and use your own packages. 
13.2. Enumeration Types 


Given the data types we've seen in prior chapters, we can store all the data 
we'd need in the problems we'd see in an introductory course. There are 
times, however, when it would be more convenient to use enumeration 
types. An enumeration type is a data type for which we've explicitly 
enumerated all the possible values for a variable of that type. Let's look at 
an example to solidify this idea. 


Example 13.2. Storing and Printing Music Preference 
Problem Description: Write a code fragment that prints out a stored 


musical preference. Available preferences are Rock and Roll, Blues, Jazz, 
or Classical. 
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Without enumeration types, we'd probably use a character to store the 
musical preference (R for Rock and Roll, B for Blues, J for Jazz, and C for 
Classical). To print out the stored preference, we'd have to do something 
like: 


-- If Preference is R 
if ( Preference = 'R' ) then 


-- Print Rock and Roll 
Put (Item => "Preference : Rock and Roll"); 
New Line; 


-- Otherwise, if Preference is B 
elsif ( Preference = 'B' ) then 


-- Print Blues 
Put (Item -» "Preference : Blues"); 


New Line; 


-- Otherwise, if Preference is J 
elsif ( Preference = 'J' ) then 


-- Print Jazz 
Put (Item => "Preference : Jazz"); 
New_Line; 


-- Otherwise, 
else 


-- Print Classical 
Put (Item => "Preference : Classical"); 
New_Line; 


end if; 


We can obviously make this work, but it seems pretty awkward. How can 
enumeration types help us? The first thing we'd do is define our new data 


type: 


type Music_Type is (Rock_And_Roll, Blues, Jazz, 
Classical); 
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Note that we give the data type a name (Music_Type) and explicitly 
enumerate all the valid values for that data type (Rock And Roll, Blues, 
Jazz, and Classical). The general syntax for defining enumeration types 
is as follows: 


Enumeration Type Definition Syntax 


type «type name» is ( «valid value», «valid value», 
, «valid value» ); 


«type name» - the name of the new data type 

«valid value» - one valid value for the new data type 

Note : the ... in the above syntax is not included in the type definition; it 
simply indicates that the programmer picks how many valid values the 
new data type will have 





Next, we make sure we have I/O capability for this data type (just as we 
did for Booleans way back in Chapter 6) by including the following 
immediately after the type definition: 


package Music Type IO is new Ada.Text IO.Enumeration IO ( 


Enum -» Music Type); 
use Music Type IO; 


Finally, we can declare a variable of this type in the expected way: 
Preference : Music Type; 
Now, to print the music preference, all we have to do is: 


-- Print music preference 

Put (Item -» "Preference : "); 
Put (Item -» Preference); 

New Line; 


By using an enumeration type, we've greatly simplified our code to output 
the musical preference. 
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13.3. Using Records 


We've already learned about one data type that can store more than one 
piece of information -- arrays. Arrays are certainly useful (as we've seen), 
but sometimes they're not quite what we want. For example, say we want 
to hold information (Last Name, Age, GPA) about a single person in a 
single variable. We can't use an array of three elements, since all the 
elements of an array have to be the same data type. Instead, we use 
something called a record, which has a number of fields. The fields in a 
record can be of different data types, solving our problem for this example. 
Let's take a look at the syntax for a record type definition and variable 
declaration: 









Record Type Definition and Variable Declaration 





type <type name> is record 
<field name> : <field type>; 
<field name> : <field type>; 


end record; 







<variable name> : <type name>; 


<type name> - the name of the new record type we're defining. 
<field name> - the name of each field in the record. 

<field type> - the data type for each field of the record. 
<variable name> - the name of a variable declared as our record type. 


Let's solidify this by defining the type and declaring a variable for our 
example: | 


type Info Record is record 
Last Name : String(1..15); 
Age : Integer; 
GPA » Float; 

end record; 
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Person, Info : Info Record; 


The last thing we really need to know about records is how we access 
the fields of a record. Instead of indexing into a particular element, as we 
do with arrays, we use something called dor notation to get at a record's 
fields. In dot notation, we simply say «variable name».«field name» to get 
at a particular field (note the dot between the variable name and the field 
name). So if we wanted to put a 35 into the Age field of the Person Info 
variable, we would simply use: 


Person Info.Age := 35; 


One other comment -- our example only stores information about a 
single person, but you'd probably want to store information about several 
people. Is there a way to store a bunch of these records? Sure there is -- 
an array! You can have an array of records, records with arrays as one or 
more of the fields, and just about any other combination you can think of! 

Let's do an example: 


Example 13.3. Reading in Information for 20 Students 


Problem Description: Assuming the following data type definitions and 
variable declaration: 


type Info Record is record 
Last Name : String(1..15); 
Age : Integer; 
GPA : Float; 

end record; 


Num Students : constant Integer :- 20; 
type Info Array is array (1..Num_Students) of 


Info Record; 


Student Info : Info Array; 


write the code to read in the information for all 20 students. 
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Here's an algorithm that should work pretty well: 


-- Loop from 1 to number of students 
== Prompt for and get last name 
== Prompt for and get age 

—— Prompt for and get GPA 


and turning this into code, we have: 


-- Loop from 1 to number of students 
for Index in 1 .. Num Students loop 


-— Prompt for and get last name 
Put (Item -» "Please enter last name for Student "); 
Put (Item -» Index, 
Width es L3 
Put (Item => " p "); 
Get (Item -» Student Info(Index).Last Name); 
Skip Line; 


-- Prompt for and get age 
Put (Item -» "Please enter age for Student "); 
Put (Item -» Index, 

WIdEh => I)i 
Put (Ltem => " :; tj} 
Get (Item => Student Info(Index).Age); 
Skip_Line; 


-- Prompt for and get GPA 
Put (Item -» "Please enter GPA for Student "); 
Put (Item -» Index, 


Width => 1); 
Put (Item => " I0,0-1.D0) 1: "J); 
Get (Item -» Student Info(Index).GPA); 
Skip Line; 
end loop; 


Pay particularly close attention to the way we read into a specific field 
of the record found at a specific element in the array. 
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Hopefully you can see that combining records and arrays gives us a 
powerful tool for storing and using our program data. 


13.4. Creating and Calling Functions 


Functions are a lot like procedures; we call them with zero or more 
parameters, they do some work, then they terminate. The big difference is 
that procedures can send more than one piece of information back to the 
caller (by using more than one out or in out parameters). Functions, on 
the other hand, can only return a single value. That means that all the 
parameters for a function are in parameters, and the returned value is 
handled in a special way. Let's take a look at an example function: 


-- Name : Add 

-- Description : This function adds two numbers and 
-- returns the result 

-- Algorithm : 

-- Return the sum of the two numbers 


function Add (First Number : in Integer; 
Second Number : in Integer) 
return Integer is 


begin 


-- Return the sum of the two numbers 
return First Number - Second Number; 


end Add; 


To call the function, we might do something like (assuming Number 1 and 
Number 2 are integer variables): 


Sum := Add (First Number => Number 1, 
Second Number => Number. 2); 
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Note that we call the function slightly differently from the way we call a 
procedure. Because the function returns a value, we can put the function 
call anywhere a value would be syntactically valid. We can't, therefore, 
simply say: | 


Add (First Number -» Number. 1, 
Second Number -» Number 2); 


because the computer needs a place to put the value returned from Add. 

In general, everything that can be done with a function can be done with 
a procedure (but not vice versa). You can therefore solve your problems 
(at least the ones in this book) without ever using functions. Some people, 
however, prefer to use functions in those cases where the function 
calculates (or gets) and returns a single value. 


13.5. Overloading Procedures and Functions 


Whether you realize it or not, you've already been using overloaded 
procedures and functions! When we say a procedure (or function) is 
overloaded, we simply mean theres more than one procedure with the 
same name. For example, we've been using the Put procedure since 
Chapter 5, but there are actually a number of Put procedures (one for 
characters and strings, one for integers, one for floats, etc.). That means 
that the Put procedure is overloaded. 
Let's use do an example to create our own overloaded procedures. 


Example 13.4. Creating Several Min Procedures 
Problem Description: Write overloaded Min procedures that work on 
Integers and Floats. Each procedure should determine the minimum of the 


two numbers. 


The algorithms for the procedures will be identical: 
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-- If first number is less than second number 
— Set Minimum to first number 

-- Otherwise, 

-=-= Set Minimum to second number 


The difference will be in the data types used in the procedure headers. 
Here are the full procedures: 


-- Name : Min | 

-- Description : This procedure the minimum of two 
-- integers 

-- Algorithm 

-- If first number is less than second number 
-- Set Minimum to first number 

-- Otherwise, 

-- Set Minimum to second number 


procedure Min ( Number 1 : in Integer; 
Number 2 : in Integer; 
Minimum : out Integer ) is 

begin 


--— If first number is less than second number 
if ( Number 1 « Number 2 ) then 


-- Set Minimum to first number 
Minimum :- Number 1; 


-- Otherwise, 
else 


-- Set Minimum to second number 
Minimum :- Number. 2; 


end if; 


end Min; 
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-- Name : Min 

-- Description : This procedure the minimum of two 
-- floats 

-- Algorithm 

-- If first number is less than second number 
=. Set Minimum to first number 

-- Otherwise, 

-- Set Minimum to second number 


— — sass ee — — ae ee a ea ee ee ee ee ee a ee ea ee Á- — — 


procedure Min ( Number 1 : in Float; 
Number 2 : in Float; 
Minimum =: out Float ) is 

begin 


-- If first number is less than second number 
if ( Number 1 « Number 2 ) then 


-- Set Minimum to first number 
Minimum :- Number 1; 


-- Otherwise, 
else 


-- Set Minimum to second number 
Minimum := Number. 2; 


end if; 
end Min; 
If we call Min using: 


Min ( Number 1 => Integer Variable. 1, 
Number 2 -» Integer Variable 2, 
Minimum  -» Integer Variable 3); 


we'll end up using the first Min procedure, while if we have: 
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Min ( Number 1 => Float Variable 1, 
Number 2 -» Float Variable 2, 
Minimum => Float Variable 3); 


we'll end up using the second Min procedure instead. 
13.6. Using Exception Handlers 


Most of you have probably already discovered that there are times when a 
program you wrote will "blow up" -- if you ask for a number and the user 
enters a character instead, if you try to open a file that doesn't exist, and so 
on. The program doesn't really blow up, of course; instead, Ada raises and 
exception, which then terminates the program. To keep our program from 
terminating because of the exception, we can handle that exception using 
an exception handler. | 
Let's look at an example. Say we have the following code: 


-- prompt for and get age 

Put (Item -» "Please enter age : "); 
Get (Item -» Age); 

Skip Line; 


Assuming Age is declared as an integer (a reasonable assumption), if the 
user enters a character for the age, Ada raises an exception and terminates 
the program. More specifically, Ada raises the Data Error exception 
because the data type of the user input is incompatible with the data type of 
the variable we're trying to read into. Let's look at the syntax for exception 
handlers in general, then add an exception handler here. 

We first put the word exception to tell the compiler that were 
including exception handlers. For each exception we want to handle, we 
put when followed by the exception name (such as Data_Error), then the 
statements we want to execute if the exception is raised. We can use when 
others to specify statements that should be executed if an exception Is 
raised but it's not one of the exceptions listed by name (similar to when 
others for the case statement). 
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Exception Handler 
exception 


when <exception name> => <executable statements> 
when <exception name> => <executable statements> 


when others => <executable statements> 


<exception name> - the name of an exception. 
<executable statements> - one or more executable statements. 





We often put the exception handler at the end of a procedure, where it 
will handle exceptions raised anywhere in the procedure. For our problem, 
however, we'd like to let the user re-enter an age, so this wouldn't quite 
work for us. We know we need to loop, exiting when we get a valid 
(correct data type) age, but we also need to add one more thing. 
Exception handlers work within a particular block (a portion of code 
surrounded by a begin and an end). We can insert a begin and an end to 
form a block wherever we want one in our code, and we can form as many 
blocks as we'd like. Here's how we do this for our problem: 


-- loop 
loop 
begin 


-- Prompt for and get age 

Put (Item -» "Please enter age : "); 
Get (Item -» Age); 

Skip Line; 


-- exit from loop on numeric entry 
exit; 


exception 
when Data Error -» 
Put Line (Item -» "Input must be a number !!!"); 
Skip Line; -- need this because exception 
-- raised before skip line above 
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end; 
end loop; 


It turns out we can also define our own exceptions and then explicitly 
raise and handle them in our code, but those topics are beyond the scope of 
this book. 
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